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HE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO 
; IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


) Ivis a mere truism to say that the colored race is but little 
own in most of the United States. As a rule the means of 
0 ing them—the minstrel parody, the stage of the low theatre, 
8 opportunities afforded by the popular summer resort—are 
and untrustworthy. No race can be measured by such 
indards. When “there arose a new king over Egypt that 
ew not Joseph,’ then it was that Israel had to suffer. As long 
‘the negroes of our land are, in a great measure, unknown, 
long will they be misunderstood, so long will their needs be 
flected. The Southern people, of course, know their black 
hbors well—it could not be otherwise. But the people of 
é HMorth, though they will argue for him, sympathize with him, 
We money for his education—in short, freely help him—cannot 
i, and do not, know their “colored brother.” Indeed, their 
dliness is of the sort that asks and requires distance for its 
ercise. Yet the negroes, numbering over six millions in our 
ist, Merit an intelligent recognition. 
Itis the purpose of this article to give some notions of the 
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colored race, their standing, the spread of religion among them, 
the work of educating them, gathered from personal work among 
them and from the various sources to which reference is made 
in the note at the beginning of this paper; principally in the 
hope that the words of Isaias uttered in other circumstances may 
be realized in them: “That a present be brought to the Lord of 
hosts from a people rent and torn in pieces, .. . froma nation 
expecting, expecting and trodden under foot” (Isaias xviii, 7), 
The colored population in the United States is considered to 
be greatly on the increase. The census of 1880 gives it an in. 
crease of 35 per cent. during the previous decade, while the 
whites are credited with a gain of 29 per cent., of which, how- 
ever, a considerable ratio—some claim g per cent.—is due to 
immigration. And as this census makes the negroes number 
one-half of the whites in the South, it is safe to conclude, with 
the increase greatly in the former’s favor, that the time is not 
far off when the blacks will outnumber their fair-skinned neigh- 
bors. In two articles, however, contributed to the Agricultural 
Review of New York, Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, a leading physi- 
cian of Richmond, argues against this conclusion. He writes: 


“ But this [greater increase of the colored] is manifestly an impossibility, 
and the estimate is only made up by comparison between the census of 
1870 and that of 1880—the former being confessedly inaccurate. And so 
until the census of 1890 is taken no sufficient data will be afforded through 
that channel to ascertain the relative ratio of increase between the races, 
and we must for the present look to other sources of information. These 
are to be found in the health-reports of cities where both exist in numbers 
near enough equal to form a basis of comparison. It is true that these re- 
ports only give the statistics of large towns or cities ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the conditions of birth and death are materially different in 
villages and the country from what they are in the cities. The observation 
of any one who lived in the South and had opportunities of seeing the 
colored race must lead to the conclusion that their habits and mode of 
life are pretty uniform all over the South. The same causes that produce a 
high ratio of deaths and still-births in the city operate in the country also. 
These are mainly crowding together in small rooms, and ignorance, and 
neglect of the sick ” (January number, p. 28). = 


Dr. Johnston then gives statistics of births and deaths in the 
following five cities: Washington, Savannah, Nashville, Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans. The results are largely against the 
negroes. He thus concludes: 


“ As the death-ratio of the whole population, black and white, is 15.1 to 
the 1,000, and that of the colored race in the cities named averages 36.52, and 
the number of still-births is so much greater among the colored race than 
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among the whites, it must be certain that if the two races were left to them- 
selves, neither assisted by immigration nor depleted by emigration, the 


whites would gain” (p. 29). 


In the May number of the same monthly, continuing his ar- 
gument, the doctor gives in support of his views fresh statistics 
—the mortuary reports from Richmond, Norfolk, and Lynch- 
burg, all three in Virginia. These also leave little hope for the 
negroes. Now, the groundwork of his argument is: ‘“‘ The same 
causes that produce a high ratio of deaths and still-births in the 
city operate in the country.” But at first sight even, this seems 
unlikely. The country is generally regarded as healthier than 
the city; the personal habits of the negroes, it is claimed, how- 
ever, make any advantages to be gained by country life of no 
account. 

While engaged in writing these lines a colored man of sterling 
worth, about thirty years old, came to see me. It struck me to 
ask him a few questions without in any way giving him to under- 
standmy motive. Here are his answers: His grandmother had 
19 children ; his mother, 9; his aunt, 18; his sister, 13 ; his niece, 
6; and a daughter of his aunt, 12. All of these 77 children were 
born in the country, and of them there was but one still-born—a 
child of his sister. . Of the man’s relatives living in the city, a 
sister had 6 children, of whom 2 were still-born; and a daughter 
of his aunt had 5, of whom again 2 were still-born. Of 77 born 
in the country 1 was still-born; while of 11 born in Baltimore 4 
never saw the light. The disproportion is apparent. Again, of 
his grandmother’s 1g children, all married; of his mother’s 9, 7 
married ; of his aunt’s 18 there were 17 who married ; of his sis- 
ter's children the only one of age is married; the children of the 
rest are under age. Though I may notsay, “ Ex unodisce omnes,” 
yet this instance is very decidedly against Dr. Johnston’s argu- 
ment. The subjoined table, taken from the History of the Negro 
Race (ii. p. 417), gives their increase for ninety years: 


Colored gain 
Census, Year. Colored. per cent, 


757,208 
1,002,037 32.3 
1,377,808 37.5 
1,771,656 28.6 
2,328,642 31.5 
2,873,648 23.4 
3,638,808 26.6 
4,441,830 22.1 
4,880,009 9-9 
6,580,793 
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Up to 1860 the slave-trade was certainly a prime factor in this 
increase, to what extent no one knows.. By omitting the unreli. 
able census of 1870, and remembering that since 1860 the slave. 
trade has been dead, this fact is patent: from 1860 to 1880~a 
period of twenty years—the colored race have gained in numbers 
2,138,963—that is, a fraction over 48 per cent. And this gain the 
war in a measure tended to lessen; for nearly 200,000 negroes 
were enrolled in the Union army (History of the Negro Race, ii, p. 
301), and thousands more were employed in one way or other by 
both armies, and often exposed, like their soldier-brethren, to the 
danger of death. Very few, we think, will venture to deny the 
greater rate of increase to the blacks. Professor E. W. Gilliam 
writes : 


“This superiority, while it belongs to the blacks as a race, is strength- 
ened for them, 1, as being the laboring class ; 2, as laboring under favorable 
climatic conditions—that is to say, living in a semi-tropical region, The la- 
boring class is naturally the more fruitful class. In the case of a laboring 
woman the child-bearing period is greater by a number of years than in 
one more delicately reared. Again, in estimating fecundity the pain and 
danger attendant upon parturition are factors, and its comparative ease 
to the laboring woman, contrasted with the profound and long-continued 
prostration it brings to the lady of tender palms and jewelled fingers, is 
well known. Again, the African, on climatic grounds, finds in the Southern 
country a more congenial home. In many districts there, and these by far 
the most fertile, the white man is unable to take the field and have health. 
It is otherwise with the African, who, the child of the sun, gathers strength 
and multiplies in these low, hot, feverish regions. The wide advantage, 
therefore, in the rate of increase on the side of the African finds its solu- 
tion in a superior natural fecundity, exerting itself under these favorable 
conditions” (Popular Science Monthly, ‘‘ The African in the United States,” 
February, 1883). 


This view strengthens the argument in favor of the greater 
increase of the blacks for this strong reason: the most—nine- 
tenths, perhaps—live in the country. 

What is universally admitted by all is that crossing the races 
tends to impair reproduction. 


“It is a well-known fact that females who have both black and white 
blood in them lose reproductive power just in proportion to the excess of 
white blood. The pure African is very fertile, the mulatto less so, while the 
quadroon and octoroon seldom bear many children and are often barren: 
Not only this, but both males and females of mixed blood, when the white 
preponderates, have weaker constitutions and less vital force than either 
race. A manof this description of robust health and sound constitution 
is an exception” (Dr. Johnston in Agricultural Review, Jan., 1884, p. 29)- 


The immediate conclusion from this is—must be—the mulatto, 
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the quadroon, the octoroon will die out, but not the pure black, 
who rather will increase and multiply. The superintendent of 
the Federal census during the war confirms this by writing : 


., “That corruption of morals progresses with greater admixture of races, 
and that the product of vice stimulates the propensity to immorality, is as 
evident to observation as it is natural to circumstances. These develop- 
ments of the census to a good degree explain the slow progress of the free 
colored population of the Northern States, and indicate the gradual extinc- 
tion of that people, the more rapidly as they become more diffused among 
the dominant race. . . . The proportion of mulattoes at the present period 
reaches but 10.41 per cent. in the slave population” (Hzstory of the Negro 
Race, ii. p. 549)- , 

A little more than a year ago a correspondent, writing from 
Georgia, asserted in the New York Sux that the mixed-bloods 
were not more than eight per cent. Whichever percentage we 
accept, it is true that the bulk—nine-tenths—of the negroes are 
Africans out and out, who, being highly prolific and hardier than 
the tanned-skinned, are destined to go on and increase. 

This brings us face to face with the worst side of the negro 
problem—the question of race-distinction; for the blacker the 
skin becomes the sharper will the lines be drawn. 


“Disappearing in the mass of the population, he [the negro] must lose 
the African cast and transform himself, by intermarriage and social asso- 
ciation, into an actual American; for he could be no American, however 
the letter of the law might read, who, after the lapse of a century, should 
retain the exclusive hue and affinity of a stranger race. But this transfor- 
mation is impossible, seeing the blacks stand apart from the whites and 
make a distinct and alien people. Any advancement of the blacks is an 
advancement of the African as such; and the advancement of individuals, 
here and there, above the laboring level is the vanguard of the race’s ad- 
vancement. .. . But what will the upshot be when the black population, 
advancing on the white, finally outnumbers it? The outlook is most se- 
rious. It is a repetition of the Israelites in Egypt—a lower and laboring 
class gaining in population and numbers on the upper, and, as a distinct 
and alien race, causing apprehensions to the Egyptians ” (Popular Science 
Monthly, February, 1883, p. 441). 

The outlook is, indeed, most serious. For those ebony mil- 
lions of strong muscles and warm hearts cannot remain at a 
stand-still, As easy would it be to turn the waters of the river 
back to their source in the lofty mountains as to make a race 
Stand still. And growing in numbers they will grow in wealth. 
Becoming ten, twenty, fifty millions, will the yearnings of their 
throbbing hearts be upwards? Will! their ideals be righteous, 
chaste, honest? To lay down answers which would be verified 
in the future would demand the vision of the seer. But this one 
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conclusion cannot be rejected: for weal or woe the negro must 
become a great factor; and if the high hopes of their friends 
and well-wishers are realized, how much will it militate against 
the Catholic Church if such a prospectively worthy people be 
not hers? If their future career, on the other hand, is down. 
ward, starting whence they do, what a dreadful scourge they 
will become ! 

“This dark, swelling, muttering mass along the social horizon, gather- 
ing strength with education and ambitious to rise, will grow increasingly 
restless and sullen under repression, until at length, conscious, through 
numbers, of superior power, it will assert that power destructively, and, 
bursting forth like an angry, furious cloud, avenge in tumult and disorder 
the social law broken against it ” (zdzd. p. 441). 

The social law referred to is the tendency of the industrious 
laboring class to ascend. Race-prejudice, this writer holds, will 
keep the negroes, as a race, below the labor line. And should 
these dreadful evils give signs of their approach, who could stay 
the downward rush? Who? She alone who changed the Hun, 
the Goth, and the Vandal into the nations which to-day make 
up Europe—the Catholic Church. And when will she begin? 
At the outset? It is well for*us all to bear well in mind that the 
negro is not an Indian. He never can be put on reservations. 
Legally he is as much as the white man. Both stand on the 
same footing, and the carpet-bagger’s “‘ Fellow-citizens” is more 
truthful than attractive. The negro can vote, hold office—any, 
the Presidency included—own property, make wills, etc.,etc. To 
sue and be sued, to give and receive testamentary dispositions, 
to act and be acted upon, are the colored citizen’s right and 
privilege as well as gain or loss. The attempt to include by law 
social recognition, though for public places only, signally failed. 
Declared illegal but a short while ago, the “ Civii Rights Bill” 
from the start was a dead-letter. Such favors the colored race 
must win. In our land, however, where wealth counts so much 
in the social scale, its possession may help on the negroes. And 
wealth, too, is surely going to them. 

“ Many of the planters attempted to farm their lands as before [viz., be- 
fore the war], substituting paid labor for slave labor. In such cases it made 
little difference to the friendly owner that the old negroes on the place 
should be pensioners on the supplies furnished by him for the plantation. 
But this system is decaying. The owner of broad acres finds it profitable 
to divide them into ‘settlements’ and rent them to the ‘hands.’ Small 
farms are the order of the day. Many of the thrifty negroes are acquiring 
the ownership of the ‘ patches ’ they cultivate” (Century, April, 1884, “ Uncle 
Tom without a Cabin,” p. 859). 
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The Freedman’s Savings-Bank, where the depositors were 
nearly all colored, is, perhaps, the best proof that the colored 
people are capable of saving their earnings and willing to do so. 
During one month—August, 1872—the amounts deposited aggre- 
gated $1,461,207 56, and the total amount received during the. 
few years of this bank’s existence was about $57,000,000. At its 
failure there were 62,000 open accounts (History of the Negro 
Race, ii. p. 410). The miserable end of their pet institution 
caused the poor people to look with suspicion on all banks. 
Beneficial societies, co-operative associations, and such like have, 
in consequence, become very numerous among them. The wish 
to save is at the bottom of these organizations, which too often 
end in fleecing the ignorant members. All drawbacks notwith- 
standing, they succeed in increasing their worldly resources. 
In every State they point out tax-payers on real property among 
themselves. In Baltimore hundreds of them own their little 
homes. From the Potomac to the Gulf there are not many 
counties where negroes cannot boast of their acres. Where in 
cities they select, or are tacitly relegated to, a quarter by them- 
selves—as, for instance, in Richmond—many soon become the 


owners of their homes. 


“In Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North and South Carolina, and in 
Maryland colored men have possessed themselves of excellent farms and 
moderate fortunes. In Baltimore a company of colored men own a ship- 
dock and transact a large business. .. . On most of the plantations and 
in many of the large towns and cities colored mechanics are quite nume- 
ous” (History of the Negro Race, ii. p. 413). 


In Richmond I have seen white and black mechanics work- 
ing side by side, and also a colored barber in the same shop with 
white barbers, all in the employment of a German. A good les- 
son that for the trades-unions, so strong in the North, who, 
while prating so much of the workingman and his rights, find 
no piace for the negro. ‘Give me a white man’s chance,” is the 
negro’s petition. Why not give it to him? And if he be unable 
to grasp and keep it, out upon him! But, in all fairness, not 
until he is tried ! 
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AN ITALIAN PESSIMIST.* 


** Che senza pro si pente 
Qualunque priva sé del vostro mondo, 
Biscazza e fonde la sua facultade, 
E piange la dove esser dee giocondo.” 
—DANTE, /nferno, xi. 42-5. 


** Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 
And sorrows there where he should dwell in joy.” 
Cary, 


** Wild words wander here and there ; 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused.” 
—TENNYSON, 4 Dirge. 

JusT beyond the city limits, as one leaves Naples and turns 
towards the west on the road to Pozzuoli, stands the little church 
of San Vitale, which will attract more than a casual glance when 
it is recognized as the burial-place of one of the most gifted of 
those illustrious sons whom Italy has given to the world. Upon 


the monument erected to his memory by his dearest friend are 
these words, which, strong as they are, convey but a faint idea of 
the enthusiastic admiration held for the man whom they com- 
memorate by many of the greatest scholars of the day : 


“ Al Conte Giacomo Leopardi Recanatese 
Filologo ammirato fuori d'Italia 
Scrittore di Filosofia e di Poesie Altissimo 
Da paragonare solamente coi Greci 
Che fini di’ XX XIX anni la Vita 
Per continue malattie miserissima 
Fece Antonio Ranieri 
Per VII anni fino all’ estrema ora congiunto 
All’ amico adorato. MDCCCXXXVII.” t 


* Essays and Dialogues of Gracomo Leopard?. Translated from the Italian, By Charles Ed- 
wardes. London: Triibner & Co, 1882. 
+ It is said that the above epitaph was written by Leopardi’s friend Gioberti, the implacable 
enemy of the Jesuits. Our translation mars the delicate finish of the Italian: 
** To Count Giacomo Leopardi of Recanati, 
A Philologian renowned beyond Italy, 
A Writer of Philosophy and of Poetry of the highest order, 
Comparable only with the Greeks, 
Whose life ended with his 39th year, 
After long and most intense suffering, 
This monument is erected by Antonio Ranieri, 
For seven years before his end united 
To his adored friend. MDCCCXXXVIL” 
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The design is almost severe in its simplicity, being for the 
most part in straight lines, relieved only by the emblematic carv- 
ing, which, beautiful in itself, suggests a strange incongruity in 
connection with the history of him who lies beneath. A butter- 
fly soars upward from the laurel which typifies his fame, as if 
the soul, freed from earthly trammels, were seeking its real home 
above. A cross extends its arms of benediction over the letters 
of his name, eloquent symbol of the Divine Love, and beneath the 
inscription a burning lamp, upon which stands the bird of wis- 
dom, seems to show the path of a life enlightened and guided, and 
strong in a strength not of this world. But the reality of Leo- 
pardi’s course is far different. The soaring butterfly was to him 
a pretty, fluttering thing, born to flaunt its bright colors for a day 
and then to sink into darkness ; the cross was a myth fit only for 
the credulity of babes; the light of wisdom was in man himself, 
and by its rays he read in all the mysteries of the universe the 
one ghastly assurance that man perishes with the brutes and that 
beyond the grave is nothingness. He used the glorious gift of 
his splendid intellect to deny the Giver, and, with an ingenuity 
positively demoniac, made every gleam of Christian faith and 
hope appear but the ignis-fatuus of childish ignorance. 

The attention given to the genius and the works of Leopardi 
by scholars at the present time, and the almost unmixed laudation 
bestowed upon him, seem to demand the presentation of his char- 
acter from another standpoint, lest in admiration of his surpassing 
mental endowments the evil that he did be too easily condoned, 
and that which he tried to do be too lightly regarded. That he 
was greatly afflicted, that from his earliest years he had much to 
bear in mind and body, is indeed true ; but it is equally true that 
his own undisciplined nature did more than all the rest to embit- 
ter a lot which need not have been wholly dark. He was born 
on the 29th of June, 1798, of an ancient and honorable family at 
Recanati, in the March of Ancona. His parents, Count Monaldo 
Leopardi and Adelaide, Marchioness of Antici, belonged to the 
old nobility, and the Palazzo Leopardi, the hereditary mansion, 
seems to have held a sort of feudal importance in the estimation 
of the country-folk. From the letters of Giordani, as well as of 
the count and his eldest son, quite a vivid picture may easily be 
drawn of the mode of life to which the boy was accustomed, and 
it has many features of interest. The town is situated upon a 
hill, overlooking a wide and varied landscape which possesses 
the mingled charm of sea and mountain, the shining waves of the 
Adriatic stretching away to the east, and on the western side the 
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Apennine peaks keeping their steadfast watch. In the distance 
may be seen the towers of Loreto, and the sloping fields near at 
hand are dotted with olive-trees and vineyards, while the dark 
cypresses here and there sigh mournfully as the wind sweeps 
through them. The little river Musone sparkles in the sunshine, 
and green lanes thread their way beneath pleasant orchard-trees, 
where on holidays the peasant-folk make /es/a, their gay dresses 
glancing in and out as the dancers’ feet keep time to merry music, 
Outside the town and looking down upon it are a few villas.of 
the plain architecture so common in remote parts of Italy, but 
pleasing to the eye by reason of the terraced lawns upon which 
they stand, and the balconies draped in vine-leaves, which give a 
touch of poetry to the scene. On the side towards Loreto, four 
miles distant, rise the arches of an aqueduct, which one early 
learns to expect as part of an Italian landscape ; and in the town 
itself, as its rightful place, the cathedral stands, a visible token of 
refuge and protection. Now and then are to be found traces of a 
long-past time when the place was fortified, perhaps to resist at- 
tack, or quite as probably as a centre from which marauding ex- 
ploits might be safely conducted. Added to all this, Recanati pos- 
sesses a collection of art-treasures of which a more imposing city 
might be justly proud. There is something quaint, almost primi- 
tive, about the people: a gentle familiarity between master and 
servant, a frank unreserve in performing domestic offices in the 
view of passers-by, a patient round of labor fulfilled as part of 
the immutable order of things by the peasantry as uncomplain- 
ingly as by their large-eyed, slow-moving oxen, a kindly tone in 
their sing-song speech, an instinctive courtesy, anda simple piety, 
all combining to produce an impression of ol/d-worldliness not eas- 
ily conveyed in words. Inmingling with such a people, and en. 
joying such surroundings as those of Recanati, the home where 
Leopardi looked first upon the life in which he found so little 
brightness, one fails to justify his use of such epithets as he ap- 
plied to it—“a tomb, a very Tartarus.” It was his own restless 
heart that darkened and distorted every element of happiness. 
Sick with longing for any other fate than that appointed him, 
panting for what he thought a wider, freer air, he never realized 
that it was himself of which he could not be rid, and that, there- 
fore, he must be wretched anywhere; for “surely,” as old Owen 
Felltham says, ‘“‘ man is his own devil.” * 


* Resolves: Divine, Moral, Political—\xvi, Of a Man’s Selif. The closing words of this 
essay are specially applicable to morbidly introspective natures like Leopardi ; ‘‘ 4 meme salve, 
Domine ! shall be one petition I will add to the litany of my beseeching.” 
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The household of Casa Leopardi would seem to have been 
ordered with a degree of precision not unusual still in Conti- 
nental homes. The father was a sincerely religious man, of 
whom it is intimated that in his youth he had been somewhat ex- 
travagant, and had thus reduced the family revenues below the 
requirements of his rank, entailing the need of extreme prudence 
in the managenient of affairs. Whether from self-distrust or as 
a4 penance for early follies, or from some other motive, Count 
Monaldo had denuded himself of all control in money matters, 
and placed such control entirely in the hands of his wife. This 
fact was not known to the children until long after they had 
ceased to be children, and to Giacomo it was the cause of intense 
bitterness of feeling. Unable to comprehend the absolute poverty 
of his father, he regarded him as mean and parsimonious, while he 
saw the state and ceremony with which it was deemed needful to 
surround the family, and was yet himself denied the only luxury 
which he valued, the costly one of books, or, as he grew older, the 
visits of learned men with whom his own works had made him ac- 
quainted. But, severe as have been the strictures upon the count 
for the state of alienation which came to exist between himself and 
his son, there seems to have been nothing really blamable in his 
treatment of him, except in the lack ot that confidential relation 
which in our own land is happily common between parent and 
child. The boy’s education was amply provided for, since he was 
under the care of tutors from his very infancy. Indeed, it would 
seem that he enjoyed exceptional advantages in many respects, 
for his father’s library was rich in all the best of classic literature, 
and so large that it was thrown open to the public at all times.* 
The Count Monaldo himself was a man of far more than average 
culture, and wrote much upon leading questions of his day. t 
After his son had become famous some pamphlets by the count 
attracted attention and were believed to have been written by the 
younger. They were savagely handled by De Lamennais, who 
characterized them as an “epitome of absolutism.” The father, 
bred in all the traditions of an older time, might be called 
medieval in his views of law and government; the son went to 


* The library was doubtless deficient in modern literature, but we do not think with Mr. 
Gladstone that its merits have been exaggerated by Ranieri because, for example, it did not con- 
tain a Xenophon (Gleanings of Past Years, vol. ii. p. 87). The fact that Leopardi was able to 
draw from its contents the hundreds of authors cited in his Saggo a gli errort popolart 
degli antichi contradicts the statement of Mr. Gladstone. 

+ Count Monaldo Leopardi is the author of a work entitled La Santa ‘Com adi Loreto, dis- 
cussion? istoriche e critiche, to which later writers who have treated the same subject are 
largely indebted. 
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the very extreme of the so-called modern emancipated thought, 
spite of every influence to the contrary around him. The elder 
upheld all that was ancient, exclusive, and aristocratic; the 
younger, chafing against everything like restraint, would have 
broken even those needful bonds without which the social fabric 
must fall to ruin, and among the earliest of his poetic utterances 
stirred up the spirit of revolution then arising in Italy. Of these 
verses Montari wrote him in rapturous terms, and declared that 
they were worthy of the noblest of the Carbonari. It will readily 
be seen, then, how great a barrier stood between the two natures, 
so closely allied yet so entirely diverse. To the young Giacomo 
the whole constitution of things was warped and wrong, and he 
held himself at war with every feature of his life. With a pas- 
sionate love of the beautiful, he thought his own person unpleas- 
ing, if not actually repulsive—an idea certainly not sustained 
by the portrait of him given in frontispiece in the first volume 
of his writings edited by his friend Ranieri.* Eagerly desirous 
of bearing his part in the great world, feeling in his soul the im. 
pulse to brave deeds, Giacomo was physically weak as a woman. 
Intensely patriotic and writhing under a sense of his country’s 
humiliation, longing to speak in the hearing of men the burning 
thoughts within him, to arouse others to that struggle for liberty 
in which he could never join, he felt himself shut in, by the pres- 
sure of poverty which he could not understand and by the hated 
authority of his father, within the limits of a retired village, the 
very name of which was rarely heard beyond the immediate 
neighborhood, and of which he wrote, with scornful exaggeration, 
that the March was “the darkest part of Italy, and Recanati of 
the March, having for its entire literature the alphabet alone.” 
Painful as is the picture, it is evident that it was not altogether 
a Via Dolorosa, and had there been upon it the light of faith it 
might have been a Via Sacra, along which many a flower might 
have bloomed. But for Leopardi, wilfully turning from that 
light, it faded early into night, and the gloom grew always deeper. 
Aside from this crowning evil, however, had there been in him 
the warmth of real affection, had his heart held sway equally with 
his brain, much that he had to endure might have been borne 
without embittering his nature. Had he sought to enter into 
the needs of other souls, instead of making self the centre of all 
thought, the burden upon his own spirit would not have loomed 


* This picture of Leopardi is strikingly like the life-mask of Keats believed by his friend 
Severn to have been made by the painter Haydon, an engraving of which may be seen in the 
Century Magazine for February, 1884, 
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solarge. But he shut himself away from the kindly offices of 
home-life in sullen isolation. While yet scarcely out of the 
nursery he rebelled against the companionship of his tutor as a 
condition of going about the town, regarding as unbearable espi- 
onage what was but an ordinary custom. Without any words 
about it, he simply ceased to go beyond the gardens, and made 
companions of lexicons and grammars, of dry folios and musty 
parchments, instead of birds and flowers and sunshine. The 
younger children, Carlo, Luigi, and Paolina, were patronized by 
the dreamy boy, and he felt kindly towards them, as is shown 
by letters addressed to them in after-years; but there is no evi- 
dence of any warmer sentiment towards them than that sort of 
toleration expressively conveyed in the term family affection. 
As to his mother, whatever her influence upon the rest of the 
household may have been, it is certain that she filled a very 
small space in the regard of her gifted son, between whom and 
herself there came to be an entire estrangement.* 

The intense application to study of this exfant érudit, unnatu- 
‘ ral as it was, did not awaken the alarm of his parents; for it 
must be remembered that in the beginning of this century physi- 
cal culture and questions of hygiene were things comparatively 
unknown. The child himself, by a strange contradiction, de- 
lighted in astonishing the friends who were wont to assemble at 
the family-seat upon festive occasions by the display of his pre- 
cocious attainments, and never refused to gratify parental vanity 
in this regard. The love of applause thus early manifested be- 
came a ruling passion as the years went by, and in his after-life 
the only thing like happiness he ever knew lay in the recogni- 
tion of his genius by the world. This abnormal development of 
his intellectual powers did nothing towards lessening the lone- 
liness of spirit which was his especial characteristic, and already 
at ten years old the sense of desolation was so strong upon him 
that, in a kind of despair such as might have overtaken some 
broken-hearted, world-weary man, we find him seeking relief 
from his misery in a new course of study, such as could only 
be attempted by the few even among matured and practised 

* Leopardi’s estrangement from his mother has its parallel in the history of the late John 
Stuart Mill, and contemporaneous evidence shows that such unnatural feeling was as unjustifiable 
in the one case as in the other, So keen was the indignation at the time of publication of Mill’s 
Autobiography, in which his mother is as much ignored as though she had never existed, that it 
was currently reported that his sisters were inclined, in justice to their mother’s memory, to sup- 
plement their brother’s account of himself, Mill’s alienation from his family was then attributed 
by his friends to the sinister influence of his wife, whom he thus apotheosizes : ‘‘ Her memory 


is tome a religion, and her approbation the standard by which, summing up as it does all 
worthiness, I endeavor to regulate my life” (Autobiography, p. 251). 
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scholars. He speaks of his labors at this time as matto e dispera. 
tissima, and indeed they must have been, to judge by the result, 
His knowledge ot Latin was so thorough, and he had become 
so familiar with all that was accessible of its literature, that he 
could not rest until the Greek should also become his possession. 
The library in which his young life was daily spent was abun. 
dantly furnished with Hellenic lore, but there was no one to 
unlock its treasures to his longing eyes. In this emergency he 
took the matter into his own hands, and without aid, instruction, 
or encouragement, almost certainly without the knowledge of 
his father, acquired before his fourteenth year such a mastery 
of the Greek language as many a gray-haired savant would be 
proud to own.* Like Mezzofanti, he seemed to grasp the genius 
of language by a sort of intuition, almost of inspiration ;+ and 
this, aided by his incessant study, brought him into such sym. 
pathy with the antique that, as Ranieri says, “ eg/i confessava di 
aver piit limpido e vivo nella sua mente i concetto greco che il latino 
o eztandio Titaliano.’t{ He studied the laws, the customs, the 
history of Greece and of Rome, and, in order to comprehend 
every portion of the vast subject, went through the whole list 
of authors in chronological order, pen in hand, making notes and 
comments of his own with unwearying interest. Of French, 
Spanish, and English he had perfect command, writing in them 
as gracefully and fluently as in his own beautiful tongue; and he 
was also a profound Hebraist, with perhaps no equal among the 
laymen of Italy. 

Meanwhile the reticent and secluded manner of his life was 
become fixed habit, and the.boy more and more unfitted for con- 
tact with the world, for which he yet longed with intense desire. 
His one thought was to do something great, to be known among 
men—in short, to be famous. With all the vast stores of his mar- 


* Leopardi’s infantile acquirements in the ancient languages are far more remarkable than 
those of his English contemporaries, Mill and De Quincey. The former says: ‘ I have no re- 
membrance of the time I began to learn Greek. I have been told that it was when I was three 
years old” (Autobiography, p. 5). The latter says : ‘At thirteen I wrote Greek with ease ; and 
at fifteen my command of that language was so great that I not only composed Greek verses in 
lyric metres, but would converse in Greek fluently and without embarrassment ” (Opium-Eater, 
p. 18). 

+ In relating some of the unauthenticated tales of wonder with which certain travellers in 
Italy were wont to invest the genius of this greatest of modern polyglots, the Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Russell cites a story which the once popular J. T. Headley gave currency to, and adds that “‘ he 
goes so far as to say that ‘ Mezzofanti himself attributed his power of acquiring languages to the 
divine influence’” (Lz/e of Mezzofantzi, p. 130). 

t Opere di Giacomo Leopard: edizione accresciata, ordinata ecorretta secondo l’ultimo inten- 
dimento dell autore, da Antonio Ranieri, vol. i, p. xii.: ‘* He asserted that he had more clear 
and vivid in his mind the Greek conception of thought than the Latin or even the Italian.” 
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yellous erudition, there was yet wanting the stir and movement 
of modern intellectual life; he must be brought in contact with 
the spirit of the day, must know those who were moulding and 
shaping the busy present. To accomplish this there was but 
one way: since there was no hope of his going forth to claim his 
rightful place in the world of mind, he would send out his voice 
from the retreat to which fate condemned him, and men should 
listen and respond. At theage of sixteen years he had completed 
a Latin translation of Porphyry’s Ilepi Awrivov Biov, with com- 
mentary—so remarkable a production that Friedrich Creuzer, the 
eminent philologist of Heidelberg, availed himself of it to a consid- 
erable extent in the addenda to the third volume of his own 
edition of Plotinus: “Lud gui a travaillé toute sa vie sur Plotin, il 
trouve quelque chose d'utile dans fouvrage d'un jeune homme de seize 
ans.” * The pride and pleasure of Count Monaldo in this effort 
of his son are shown by his having written with his own hand 
at the beginning of the manuscript these words: “‘ Oggi 31 agosto 
1814, guesto suo lavoro mi dono Giacomo mio primogenito figlto, che 
non ha avuto maestro di lingua greca, ed 2 in eta di annt 16, mest due, 
giornt due.-—Monaldo Leopardi.” + That he loved the boy, and that 
he would have gladly aided hiin where conscience could approve, 
is as certain as that he continually sought to restrain him from 
evil, For while the studies of Giacomo were in nowise inter- 
fered with and he was apparently left to himself, it is evident 
that there was no lack of interest or of oversight on the part 
of his father. That the son, in his jealous self-assertion, resented 
such oversight as arbitrary and tyrannical is to be perceived at 
a glance from the tenor of his letters to Giordani, to whom he 
wrote perhaps with more frankness upon personal matters than 
to any one. Indeed, the utter untruthfulness of his nature is 
nowhere more apparent than in his correspondence. His pre- 
tence of respect and dutiful submission to his father while he 
was pouring out his wrath and contempt to his friend, and more 
especially the assumption of religious fervor in writing to the 
count at the very time that he was directing every energy to 
overthrow the foundations of Christian faith, asserting over and 
over his entire disbelief in the truths of revelation, should be 
enough to cast discredit upon any representation of his regarding 
the conduct of Count Monaldo. His letter to his sister Paolina, 

*Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contemporains, vol. iii. p. 74. ‘* He, who had wrought all his 
life upon Plotinus, found something useful in the work of a youth of sixteen years,” 

t“On this 31st August, 1814, my first born son, Giacomo, gave to me this work of his, who 


has had no instructor in the Greek language, and is now aged sixteen years, two months, aud 
two days.~-MoNALDo LEOPARDI.” 
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whom he wishes to persuade into a marriage with a man of evil 
life because of the worldly advantages to be derived from the 
alliance, is degrading to himself, as it was heartlessly insulting 
to the innocent girl; and the fair-minded reader can hardly fail, 
after an examination into the life of the younger Leopardi, to 
cast aside the sentiment with which his memory has been in. 
vested—through that instinctive homage to genius which often 
becomes hero-worship—and to admit that the Count Monaldo, 
whatever his errors of judgment, was by far the more elevated 
character of the two from the simple standpoint of morality 
alone. 

This comparison, however, applies, of course, to a period sub. 
sequent to the production of his Plotinus. Following that work 
was a most remarkable essay entitled Saggio sopra gli errori popo- 
lari degli antichi, which Ranieri characterizes as a wonder of pro. 
found and vast erudition—mzrabile di profonda e vasta erudizione. 
It bears evidence of an almost incredible industry in so youthful 
an author, the number of authorities quoted amounting to hun- 
dreds, and showing an intimate knowledge of patristic as well as 
classic literature. In it is to be found the only positive defence 
of Christianity, and of the church as the exponent of the truth, 
among Leopardi’s writings. From it so great a critic as Sainte- 
Beuve has rather hastily inferred that the loss of Leopardi’s faith 
did not occur until after his majority, the more that he had in 
his mind the bringing out of a volume of Christian hymns—/nnt 
Sacra—during this period. But these facts lose weight as proof 
in such argument when placed beside the other fact that Mar- 
tirio de’ Santi Padri del Monte Sinai, a production worthy the pen 
of the holiest saint, was put forth in 1826, when Leopardi may be 
said to have reached the very acme of his hostility to religious 
truth. It was written under the guise of a translation from an 
ancient Egyptian manuscript, and the imposition was so perfectly 
sustained in every particular of time, place, and circumstance re- 
garding these martyrs, who had never lived, as to baffle the keen- 
est scrutiny, no suspicion of its real origin having arisen so long 
as he chose to conceal it. His father least of all would have 
been likely to imagine the possibility of such a state of things, 
and, with his devout mind, would be among the first to rejoice in 
the discovery of so great a treasure. The story is told in most 
reverent and touching language by an eye-witness of the faith 
and patience, the heroic fortitude and final martyrdom of his 
companions, and concludes as follows: 


“Ed io umile fraticello Ammonio, fatto ricordo delle sopraddette cose 
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in una carta, come Dio volle, tornamene alle parti d’Egitto, non in quello 
mio primo luogo il quale si chiama Canopo, ma vicino a Menfi in un abita- 
colo piccolissimo, nel quale io mi rimango e assiduamente leggo le istorie 
de’ valenti Martiri di Cristo, godendo delle loro battaglie e passioni, a gloria 
del Padre e del Figliuolo e dello Spirito Santo. Io Giovanni prete, come 
piacque a Dio, trovai questa Leggenda in‘casa d’uno Eremita vecchio, presso 
a Naucrate, la quale Leggenda era scritta in lettera egiziaca; e traslataila in 
greco, secondo che di sopra si mostra, come bene intendente della lingua 
egiziaca, pigliandomi questa fatica a gloria de Santi, insieme colli quali deaci 
il Signore Iddio parte nel suo regno. E tutti quelli che leggerete queste 
narrazioni dei santi Martiri, orate per me peccatore. E sia gloria a Dio per 
tutti i secoli de’ secoli, amen.” * . 


Such a piece of trickery, of revolting irreverence and daring 
blasphemy, indulged in as mere intellectual pastime by one who 
had ever been even nominally a Christian, would make it appear 
that Leopardi’s outward conformity to usage in the home at Re- 
canati was part of the system of insincerity which characterized 
his dealings with his father throughout his life. Not brave 
enough to defy him openly, he cheated him by an appearance of 
obedience, even when most opposed to his wishes in reality, and 
by soft-sounding words kept alive in the father’s heart some be- 
lief in his son’s affection for himself until he could afford to throw 
off the pretence when at length he had escaped from parental 
control. There is something deeply pathetic in the count’s ap- 
peals to him in after-years when he fancied he had lately lost the 
filial love which he never had really possessed. 

The imposition of the M/artirio was not the only effort of Leo- 
pardi “ jeter une docte poussiére aux yeux”’ of the savants of the 
day. His “Hymn to Neptune,” one of the finest of his shorter 
pieces, had been still earlier sent forth as a translation of some 
long-buried Hellenic gem, and so successful was the imitation 
that the ablest scholars accepted it as genuine, one learned cus- 
todian of ancient manuscripts declaring with absolute conviction 
that the original must have been stolen from his own keeping. 
In view of such success it is not to be supposed that Leopardi 


* Opere di Giacomo Leopardi, vol. ii. pp. 210-11. ‘ And I, most unworthy brother Ammonio, 
have recorded these things in a book, being by the will of God returned into Egypt, not to my 
former dwelling place, which was called Canopus, but near to Memphis, in a small hut, in which 
I muse upon and assiduously read the history of the brave martyrs of Christ, rejoicing in their 
conflicts and their sufferings for the glory of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
I, John, a priest, as it pleased God, have found this writing in the house of an aged hermit, near 
Naucratis, which account was written in Egyptian characters, and I have translated into the 
Greek, as is shown above, being well acquainted with the Egyptian language, taking upon myself 
this work in honor of the saints, with whom may the good God give me part in his kingdom. 
And all ye who read this account of the holy martyrs, pray for me a sinner, and to God be glory 
for ever and ever, amen,” 

VOL, XL.—20 
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should long content himself with devices like these, and accord. 
ingly we find him claiming the recognition of the learned at home 
and abroad by openly-published works upon profound philologi. 
cal themes, and being sought out in correspondence by men high. 
est in the world of letters. In spite of the poverty of Casa Leo. 
pardi, there must have been means furnished for these objects, 
although the young man complains continually of the privations 
forced upon him. Before his twentieth year he had accomplished 
an amount of literary work the record of which is almost apoc- 
ryphal, were it not authenticated beyond possibility of question; 
but he had begun to pay the penalty of overtaxing a delicate or. 
ganization. A curvature of the spine was the outward evidence 
of still deeper mischief within, and to the morbid gloom of his 
peculiar mental temperament there was added a nervous irrita. 
bility which at times rose to positive torture, making the rest 
of his days one dreary round of pain and weakness, with rare and 
short intervals of comparative relief. At one time his sight be- 
came so impaired that total blindness seemed to be in store for 
him, but this danger was happily averted. The burden of en- 
forced idleness, heavy at best to an active mind, must have been 
almost maddening to Leopardi in depriving him of the one re. 
source on which he had hitherto depended to silence the ques- 
tioning of his soul upon those deeper mysteries that can never be 
solved by unaided human reason. To this period in Leopardi’s 
life belongs in the truest sense Ranieri’s description of him, as 
full of sorrowful suggestion as any words that were ever penned : 
“For no one ever saw more plainly the terrible union of those 
two principles which gave to man the first conception of Oro- 
manzo and Arimanes—the highest good, the intellect, mingled 
with the greatest evil, pain. He made use of the first to express 
the second, and, so to speak, sang of the inferno in the strains of 
paradise.” * 

To this period also properly belongs the account of that epi- 
sode in which there came to him the experience of a hopeless 
because unlawful love. Among the infrequent guests at Palazzo 
Leopardi was a young married cousin, to whom his undisciplined 
heart became strongly bound, perhaps through the kindly offices 
which his suffering condition would naturally call forth from a 
gentle and sympathizing woman, and thus there was introduced 
a new element of pain into a lot already sufficiently embittered. 
Once again, if not twice, Leopardi was to pass through such an 
ordeal, for some years later he writes to his brother Carlo from a 

* Opere di Giacomo Leopardt, vol. i. p. xi. 
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distant city of the inexpediency of his return to Recanati in terms 
‘which seem to intimate the existence of some affaire du ceur ; and 
during his residence in Milan, in the least gloomy portion of his sha- 
dowed life, he was passionately devoted toalady whose attractions 
absorbed his time and thoughts. The abrupt cessation of his con- 
tinual allusions to her leads to the assumption that this connec- 
tion, too, came to an untimely end. Ranieri’s mention includes 
only two instances of this nature, but the passage is so naively 
expressed that it brings a smile to the lips of the reader: “2... 
amd due volte (benché senza speranza) come mat nessun uomo aveva 
amato sulla terra.” * 

Secluded as was the mode of life at Recanati, so remote from 
the activity of the outer world that it took four months for a 
package of books sent from Milan to reach the little town, Leo- 
pardi was yet familiar with current literature, for his acquain- 
tance with Giordani originated in his having read in 1817 some 
essay in a periodical of the day, probably the Axtologia di Firenze, 
of which Giordani was the editor. Delighted with the senti- 
ments expressed as emanating from a kindred spirit, he wrote to 
the author, and with the reply to his letter began that fatal influ- 
ence in the career of Leopardi so well described by the present 
prime minister of England. “This man... for many years,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “ had a monopoly of the rich commerce of 
his mind; and he was an evil genius to Leopardi, confirming 
every negative and downward tendency by his own very gross 
and scoffing unbelief.” + Of Giordani himself it need only be 
said that he was born at Placentia in 1774, being twenty-four 
years the senior of his young disciple, and had been a member of 
the Benedictine order, but had abandoned his vows. Some nine 
years before the acquaintance with Leopardi, while professor of 
oratory in one of the Italian universities, he had adroitly won the 
favor of Napoleon by a panegyric upon that grasping tyrant, and 
obtained the position of secretary of the academy at Bologna. 
When at length the Congress of Vienna restored the exiled pon- 
tif Pius VII. to his rightful power Giordani withdrew from 
active life, and thenceforth employed his brilliant abilities in lite- 
rary work whose aim was directly hostile to religious truth and 
church authority. The sway which he held over Leopardi seems 
like the fabled fascination of the serpent. The youth, unloving 
and unlovely as he has been shown to be, gave himself up to an 

* Ib. vol. i. p. xxvi. And loved twice (although without hope) as never man had loved 


Upon earth, 
t Gleanings of Past Years, vol. ii. p. 83. 
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affection really romantic, and the letters between the two become 
at times almost wearisome from the lover-like trivialities so fre. 
quently recurring. The natural result of this intercourse was to 
intensify to the utmost Leopardi’s longing for a glimpse of the 
world in which his friend was wielding so great power against 
the follies and superstitions of men, as they both felt; and asa 
step towards obtaining his freedom he invited Giordani to visit 
him at his father’s house, hoping that the count would be per- 
suaded to entrust his son to so desirable a companionship. But 
the father read too clearly the character of his guest, and showed 
his disapproval of the friendship too plainly to render possible 
such a scheme, and Giordani left the Palazzo with no better com- 
fort than an indefinite hope for some future time when a plan for 
managing the count could be contrived. The younger Leo- 
pardi, crushed by his disappointment, shut himself up more 
closely than ever, and brooded over his hard fate until he seems 
to have lost sight of the ordinary rules of right and wrong. 
Having written to the governor of Macerata for a passport, he 
arranged to escape secretly in the night, and secured tools by 
which to break open the count’s strong-box, that he might obtain 
money for his expenses. He then wrote a long letter to his 
father, which for pathos, clearness of statement, and felicity of 
expression could not be surpassed, protesting against the longer 
endurance of so narrow a life, declaring how obedient and sub- 
missive he had always been, how he had been brought up with- 
out knowing the pleasures of either childhood or youth, and, in 
short, justifying his present course in every particular. A shorter 
letter to his brother informs him of what he is about to do, and 
states that he has not imparted his secret to him, lest he, Carlo, 
should be blamed for conniving at it. Everything was now 
ready for the final step. The passport alone was wanting. At 
length it came, but to the father instead of the son. A terri- 
ble scene followed, and it may be imagined that Count Monaldo 
was less than ever disposed to send into still greater tempta- 
tion the son who had proved himself capable of such a course 
of conduct. He demanded a promise to forego such schemes for 
the future, and Giacomo was ready to concede anything in the 
humiliation of so mortifying a dénouement. Thenceforth a watch 
was kept upon his correspondence, which now included many 
persons famous in the world of letters and representing every 
shade of political and religious opinion. Aroused to the neces- 
sity of some definite aim in life for his son, the count, who was 
far from realizing the revolutionary sentiments and deadly unbe- 
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lief which possessed him, desired strongly to enlist in the service 
of the church those splendid abilities which, spiritually nurtured, 
might expand into full and blessed fruition. To such a life, for 
which his confirmed delicacy of constitution and studious tastes 
seemed peculiarly adapted, the younger Leopardi opposed him- 
self with a determination none the less firm that it was concealed 
by a system of temporizing which went on in one shape or other 
for many years. His desire to escape from Recanati, stronger 
now than ever, led him to conciliation in any form with the hope 
of inducing his father’s consent and aid. His wretched state of 
health rendered indispensable the comforts of the home which he 
so despised, but his longing for other scenes where he fancied 
he would be better continued unabated. It was finally thought 
best to have him removed from the mountain air, and in 1822 
he went to Rome in an interval of comparative strength, having 
been offered congenial work among the rich treasures of Greek 
manuscripts in the Barberinilibrary. But the illusions with which 
his studies of the antique had filled his mind were quickly dis- 
pelled when brought in contact with the prosaic realities among 
which he found himself, and he writes with unmeasured disgust of 
the stupidity of Rome as being equal to that of Recanati. His 
poverty barred the way to many enjoyments, the means of the 
family being, as we have shown, utterly inadequate to the proper 
support of the eldest son abroad, while there was added another 
species of annoyance equally hard to bear—the petty malice of a 
jealous librarian, whom he afterwards satirized under the name 
of Manzo, an ox. It was during this residence in Rome that he 
met the historian Niebuhr, whose admiration of him amounted to 
enthusiasm, and who declared to his successor near the Roman 
court, the Chevalier Bunsen, that in Leopardi he “had at last 
seen a modern Italian worthy of the old Italians and of the ancient 
Romans.”* The annals of scholarship in any age or country 
afford few examples, if indeed any at all, of a mere boy extorting 
by his learning alone such magnificent tribute as is contained in 
these words of Niebuhr: “ Comes Jacobus Leopardius Recanatensis, 
Picens, quem Italie sue jam nunc conspicuum ornamentum esse popu- 
laribus meis nuntio ; in diesque eum ad majorem claritatem perventu- 
rum esse spondeo ; ego vero, gut candtdissimum preclari adolescentis in- 
genium, non secus quam egregiam doctrinam, valde diligam, omni ejus 
honore et incremento letabor.’’+ 


*A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, drawn chiefly from Family Papers. By his widow, Frances 
Baroness Bunsen. Vol. i. p. 226. 

t Pref. ad Flavii Merobaudis Carmina, ed. 2, p. 13. ‘*Count Giacomo Leopardi, whom I 
introduce to my countrymen, is already a conspicuous ornament of his native Italy ; and L 
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In quitting Rome Niebuhr, who had earnestly endeavored to 
procure some remunerative position for Leopardi, desired Bunsen 
to exert all possible influence for the same end, and the latter 
wrote in August, 1824, that he had “ obtained a promise of ap- 
pointment for Leopardi to the post he most desired—that of sec. 
retary-general to the Academy of Fine Arts at Bologna—with a 
special commission to employ his leisure in completing his Italian 
translation of a selection from Plato, and in writing a treatise 
upon it directed against the materialism of his countrymen, for which 
he is to receive an extra allowance in addition to his salary.”* 
The appointment, however, was not made, nor were similar efforts 
in other directions more successful, the hindrance in certain cases 
being that only a priest was held eligible to the places solicited. 
And this point in the history of Leopardi touches the theme upon 
which such cruel injustice has been done by non-Catholic writers 
to the elder count—his desire that his son should adopt the priestly 
vocation. Even the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, with all his 
breadth of cultured thought, has not been able to rise above that 
insular prejudice which makes not wholly unpleasing the presen- 
tation in an unfavorable light of a ‘man so distinctively Catholic 
as Count Monaldo Leopardi, together with the reflection upon 
the church itself necessarily involved in such presentation.+ The 
son is placed in the attitude of a man urged beyond measure to. 
wards an uncongenial calling and withheld from its adoption by 
a lofty and incorruptible moral sense, while the father, from mo- 
tives of ambition, expediency, or at best of bigotry, continues to 
press the matter upon him even after he has given unmistakable 
evidence of his atheism in contributions to journals as well as in 
the publication of Bruto Minore. The facts, however, are against 
any such conclusion. It will be remembered that Count Monaldo 
Leopardi had been systematically deceived by his son in regard 
to his religious opinions—a deception which was carried on to the 
end of that son’s life, as will be shown by the very last letter ad- 
dressed to his father; that, aided as he was by Giordani, much 
that he wrote was published in newspapers, of which his father 
knew nothing; that Bruto Minore itself, in its pagan hopeless- 
ness, was not put forth as the utterance of the author’s sentiments, 


pledge myself that he will attain to still greater celebrity. 1, indeed, who highly esteem the 
illustrious youth, not only on account of his singular learning but on account of his ingenuous 
character, shall rejoice in all his honors and successes.” 

* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, vol. i, p. 226. The baron’s letter in which the above pas- 
sage occurs is dated August 18, 1824, the year in which Bruto Minore was published. If Leo- 
pardi meant the latter to be understood as expressing his own opinions, he would have been 
placed rather awkwardly in appearing as a writer against materialism. 

+ Gleanings of Past Years, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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but as a poetic rendering of a fragment of ancient history—no 
more necessarily a test of a writer’s opinions than an epic upon 
the characters of the Odyssey ; and if any misgiving had arisen in 
the mind of the count above the anxiety which he had always 
felt regarding his son’s spiritual state, the latter would not have 
hesitated to assure him of the entire orthodoxy of his belief, as 
he did long afterwards when his name had become known through 
all Italy as an atheist of atheists. What wonder, then, that at 
every opening offered by the events of the young count’s life 
abroad the elder Leopardi should again and again seek to per- 
‘suade his son to accept what, to his ardent faith, would be the ful- 
filment of so many prayers? After excuses and delays of every 
kind the time at length came when the son, forced to a direct 
answer, wrote that he would willingly assume the office of the 
priesthood, provided he could be exempted from saying Mass, on 
account of his feeble health, and that he believed such arrangements 
might be made as would enable him to receive the revenues of a 
benefice, while the duties should be fulfilled by another person to 
be employed for sucha purpose. At the same time he generously 
‘offers to allow his father to administer upon the money which 
should accrue to him. The overwhelming shock of such a reve- 
lation to the deeply religious nature of the elder count may be 
imagined, and the strongest contradiction to those charges in- 
sinuated against him lies in the fact that no further step was. 
ever taken to induce Giacomo Leopardi to become a priest,_. 
although there is abundant evidence that the elder count 
possessed influence which, had he been a worldly or un- 
scrupulous man, he could have used effectively. A few 
years later a younger son entered the priesthood with the ap- 
probation of his father. This passage in the life of Leopardi 
finds a curious commentary in Madame Bunsen’s account of him, 
wherein she gravely declares that the court of Rome withheld 
the secretaryship from this young genius, whose accession to the 
priesthood was so greatly desirable, in the hope of wearying out 
his opposition, and adds: “ But not the extremest pressure of need 
could render Leopardi susceptible of a bribe for hypocrisy.” * This 
excellent but narrow-minded woman, belonging to that class of 
Protestants who will admire what is even unchristian, provided 
ouly that it be un-Catholic, goes on to excuse Leopardi’s enmity 
to religion by saying that having seen around him all his days 
“nothing but a system of ordinances and observances, a barrier 
was interposed between his mind and the consolations of the 


* 4 Memoir of Baron Bunsen, vol, i. p, 227. 
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Christian faith.”"* Such superficial criticism as this leaves out 
of sight the fact which underlay all the darkness and bitterness 
of Leopardi’s unending struggle—that, to a mind clear, logical, 
and far-seeing as his own, there was no middle course. possible 
between absolute materialism on the one hand and on the other 
the uncompromising claims of a divinely-appointed authority 
embodied in the Church Catholic; and that the true barrier in 
his path was that inordinate pride of intellect which, assuming 
to be superior to all authority, is yet a very slave to its own 
gloomy arrogance. Well might his friend Gioberti apply to 
him the words of St. Augustine: “ Fecisti nos Domine ad te, et inqute- 
tum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” 

During his first essay towards self-support Leopardi worked 
unweariedly, with small return as regards money, but his fame was 
continually widening and his sensitive pride gratified by the at- 
tentions which he received, so that at length his first impressions 
of the modern Romans were so far modified that he admitted 
smilingly to a friend that he had “ become reconciled to Rome.” 
From this time he never permanently resided at Recanati, though 
frequently forced to return thither by illness or by pecuniary 
need. But the restless misery of his soul drove him from every- 
thing that he had desired when once attained. His constant search 
for employment brought him many offers. The University of 
Berlin would have bestowed upon him the chair of Italian litera- 
ture—an honor never before accorded to one of his countrymen 
—but he declined it on the score of the uncongenial climate. The 
University of Parma opened her doors to him through the in- 
fluence of Signor Tommassini, who had become strongly in- 
terested in him while they were as yet strangers. He offered 
Leopardi a home in his own house, out of consideration for his 
poverty; but this also was refused, as indeed was every subse- 
quent opening of the kind obtained for him by the efforts of his 


*Ib. vol. i. p. 228. The late H.T. Tuckerman, like Madame Bunsen, makes some singular 
mistakes in his essay on Leopardi. The former speaks of Leopardi’s birthplace as ‘* Recanti,” 
and the latter of his friend and biographer as ‘“‘ Antonio Ramis?.” But these are insignificant er- 
rors when compared with the fact that such writers, under the guidance of popular phraseology, 
seem never constrained to reduce vague generalities into logical terms which would render it worth 
one’s while to disentangle the absurdities of self contradictory thought. In this way Tuckerman 
writes of one who says that the znesp/icabile mistero dell’ universo weighs upon hissoul: “ Chris- 
tianity, as practically made known to Leopardi, failed to enlist his sympathies, from the erroneous 
form in which it was revealed, while, speculatively, its authority seemed to have no higher sanction 
than the antique philosophy and fables with which he was conversant. Had he learned to con- 
sider religion as a sentiment, inevitable and divine ; had he realized it in the same way as he 
did love—as an experience, a feeling, a principle of the soul, and not a technical system—it 
would have yielded him both comfort and inspiration” (Assays, Biographical and Critical, 


P. 271). 7 
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friends, the reason given in each case turning upon the ques- 
tion of his health. Although continually apostrophizing Death, 
“beautiful Death,” as the one object of his desire, Leopardi had 
an absolutely childish fear of it; and he who declared in the 
Amore e Morte, “ Whatever the hour in which thy wings shall 
overshadow me, thou shalt find me brave, armed against Fate and 
yielding nothing to her,’’ is seen fleeing from Naples, frantic 
with terror, at the approach of the cholera. But such inconsis- 
tency is part of the weakness of our common nature and readily 
finds excuse in the pity awakened by his long endurance of suf- 
fering. What is harder to overlook is his pretence of religious 
feeling when it suited his purpose, even when he was, although 
himself unaware of it, in the very shadow of death. Upon the 
death of his brother Luigi he wrote to Count Monaldo in 
most exquisite words of sympathy and tenderness, consoling the 
father’s grief and declaring that, for his part, he felt resigned, 
submitting tothe Divine Will. Shortly before his end Leopardi 
writes to him, asserting in emphatic terms that he had “ never 
been revolutionary or irreligious either in theory or in practice,” 
and again beseeching his father to offer prayers for him, that he 
may have an early and speedy death, adding, “I call on God to 
witness my truth in this. He knows how many prayers—¢ridut e 
novene—| have made to obtain this grace,” and that the thought 
of danger “thrills him with the greatest joy.” Place such ex- 
pressions as these beside the letter Leopardi wrote to De Sinner 
after having seen an article referring to himself in the Hesperus of 
Stuttgart: “ Whatever may be my sufferings, which some one 
has thought fit to expose, and perhaps to exaggerate in some de- 
gree,in this journal, I have at least courage enough not to seek to 
diminish their weight either by groundless hopes of an unknown 
future happiness or by a base submission. My sentiments as to 
fate have been and still are those which I have expressed in Bruto 
Minore. From this same courage it results that, having been led 
by my investigations to a philosophy of despair, I have not hesi- 


tated to embrace it in full, whilst, on the other hand, it is only 


through the cowardice of men who need to be persuaded of the 
value of existence that my philosophical opinions have been re- 
presented as the consequence of my special sufferings.” The last 
words penned by his dying hand were these: 


“Ma la vita mortal poi che la bella 
Giovinezza spari, non si colora 
D’altra luce giammai, ne d’altra aurora 
Vedora é insino al fine ; ed alla notte 
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Che Il’altre etadi oscura 
Segno poser gli Dei la sepoltura.” 


In Milan and in Pisa, in Florence and Bologna, at Recanati 
or at Rome, Leopardi found always some drop of bitterness min- 
gled with every pleasure, his dissatisfaction with the Bolognese 
in particular consisting in the fact that they surfeited him with 
praise. In alternate hope and depression his health contin. 
ued so precarious that at length, in 1830, despairing of recoy. 
ery, he placed his unpublished writings in the hands of his friend 
De Sinner, whose apparent interest in the matter greatly encou- 
raged Leopardi, so that he looked forward more hopefully than 
ever before to the prospect of money and fame, and wrote that, 
sé piacera a Dio, he would soon obtain both. But for some rea. 
son utterly inexplicable the trust was never fulfilled ; and when 
Pellegrini and Giordani asked De Sinner’s aid in preparing their 
edition of Leopardi’s works published in 1845, he refused it 
without assigning any cause—se n’?d scusato, as is stated with 
rather dry significance in their preface. 

In 1830 Leopardi met Ranieri at Florence, and the two men 
were at once strongly attracted towardseach other. This friend- 
ship, unlike that with Giordani, lasted to the end, for Leopardi 
soon went to reside at Ranieri’s house in Naples, and ceased alto. 
gether to regard Recanati as his home during the five years pre: 
ceding his death.* The malady which finally terminated his suf. 
ferings was dropsy of the heart, but there was in his feeble frame 
a complication of disorders that made the greater part of his life 
one long anguish. Not only was he a victim of pulmonary disease 
from an early period, but of an abnormal wasting of the flesh 
accompanied by a gradual softening of the bones themselves and 
by the loss of assimilative power in the blood. He died on the 
14th of June, 1837, while a carriage was in waiting to convey the 
invalid to a country-place where it was hoped that he might 
obtain benefit from change of air. 


* It is evident from a letter of Giordani’s that the friendship between himself and Leopardi 
was broken by the latter. Canti quotes it as follows : ‘‘ Quando t] Leopardi comincid ad essere 
conosciuto, non mi scrisse pitt. Quando in Firenze andavo a trovario, non mi parlava. Nelle 
sue scritture ha posto molti,e dime mai una parola. Pare che il cuore non corrispondesse all’ 
ingegno” (Alessandro Manzoni : Reminiscenze di Cesare Cantit, Milano, 1882, vol. ii. p. §5, note). 
This charming writer is the only one we have met with who recognizes the injustice done to the 
father of Leopardi by his admirers. Of Count Monaldo he says: ‘‘ Zanto migliore di quel che 
lo dipingono gli idolatri di Giacomo” (ib. vol. i. p. 111), Prof. James A. Harrison, of the 
Washington and Lee University, in an article on ‘‘An Italian Critic ” published in the New 
York Critic of the 23d of August last, simply draws on his imagination when he states that De 
Sanctis ‘literally discovered Leopardi, and was the first to make him celebrated among his coun- 
trymen.” Cantisays: ‘‘ /dolo del Giordani e in parte sua creatura fu Giacomo Leopardi” 
(Alessandro Manzont, vol. ii, p. 55). 
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Ranieri’s account of the final moments is very brief; we are 
only told that life was stifled at its very source, and that this 
great man resigned his noble spirit with a smile, in the arms of 
his friend who loved him and mourns him still: Oppressa la vita 
alla sua prima origine, quel grande uomo rendette sorridendo il nobt- 
lissimo spirito fra le braccta di un suo amico che lo amde lo pianse 
senza fine.* 

In reviewing the manner of Leopardi’s life—the child’absorbed 
in unchildlike study, the youth withdrawing from all youthful 
pursuits, burying himself among the relics of a dead past, shrink- 
ing from intercourse with those nearest to him, contemptuous of 
the interests of common existence, exalting mere intellect above 
every quality of the heart, despising the judgments of his fellow- 
men yet weakly craving their applause, rebellious against right- 
ful authority, ungrateful, insincere, self-conscious and self-tor- 
menting, possessed of mental endowments worthy of the sages 
of the ancient world, yet using his powers for the most part to 
tear down and to destroy—one can but read the lesson that it 
brings: the utter worthlessness of a life unguided by the higher 


‘light of duty to God and man. We have been so much occupied 


with the story of Leopardi’s history that time has been wanting 
for any adequate study of his writings, but we have dwelt in de- 
tail upon its circumstances because from these came the peculiar 
tone and character so indelibly impressed on nearly every pro- 
duct of his genius. And now that his Zssays and Dialogues have - 
become accessible to the English reader through the translation 
of Mr. Charles Edwardes, it is important that a practical appli- 
cation of his pessimistic philosophy and its disastrous results 
should find their illustration in his own unhappy destiny. In 
that destiny we discover the solution of the problem of life, not 
as ordained by God, but as wrecked by man. It seems of kin to 
a Greek tragedy, in which the poet closes his drama by succes- 
sive strokes of pitiless, implacable fate—a Nemesis which sways 
the ebb and flow of its checkered course. To the Christian scho- 
lar such a life appears to exemplify the retributive power which 
as surely displays itself in the intellectual and moral individuality 
of men as in the collective advancement of the race. 


* Opere di Giacomo Leopard?, vol, i, p. Xxvi. 
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THE OBJECTION FROM SCIENCE IN GENERAL AGAINST REVELATION 
—CHRONOLOGY OF THE ADAMIC SPECIES, 


OBJECTION FROM SCIENCE IN GENERAL, 


THE illogical inference drawn by certain scientists from facts 
and probabilities of geology, and set up as an argument against 
the divine inspiration of Genesis, may be stated in a more gene. 
ral form as an objection from natural science in all its extension 
against the entire system of Scriptural and Christian theology. 

Geology proclaims immensely long periods before the begin. 
ning of human history. Genesis directs our attention almost 
from the outset to the history of Adam and his offspring. Its 
history becomes constantly more narrow and particular, until it 
runs into a narrow bed of narrative whose stream is continued 
through the historical books of the Old Testament. The stream 
disappears under ground at a distance of about six centuries 
from the epoch of David, reappearing again in the brief me. 
moirs of the historical books of the New Testament, after which 
it ceases entirely. 

Secular science and history, on the contrary, are busied with 
prehistoric researches, and investigations of the entire realm of 
earth and man, considered as a kingdom appertaining to the 
universal world of nature. Moreover, science, in its astronomi- 
cal branch, rises to the investigation and contemplation of the 
vast stellar universe. Thus science opens up an extent of time 
and space as the when and the where of existing nature and natu- 
ral operations, in comparison with which the earth and the period 
of duration covered by historical records dwindle to a point and 
a moment. 

Just here and at this point of view arises the opposition, not 
of science, but of certain minds bewildered by speculations to 
which science has given occasion abusively, to the theological 
doctrine concerning nature, this world, and man, with their rela- 
tions and their first and final causes. 

In these minds the speculation which takes a wrong direction 
from science creates a pseudo-science that co-exists with the real 
science which they possess, but is not identical with it and is 
not in harmony with any of its certain truths or probable theo- 
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ries. It is a speculation which tends toward, and in point of 
fact often degenerates into, rank materialism and atheism. At 
this extreme it substitutes physical nature in its lowest grade as 
mere matter and its activity in the place of the spiritual part of 
nature and of the author and ruler of nature, its first cause and 
final cause—that is, God. ; 

The notion of an indefinitely long time of duration and of an 
indefinitely wide extension transforms itself into the notion of 
existence without beginning and without bounds in the minds of 
these imperfect thinkers, displacing the true idea of the eternal, 
infinite, self-existing Being. Nature fills their entire intellectual 
horizon. The idea of God as creator being excluded, and that of 
nature as the original source of existence and action being put in 
its place, man is regarded as merely one of its natural products, 
evolved from its stuff by its active force. Measured by the 
standard of material bulk, the earth, his abode, is a very insig- 
nificant orb in one of the minor planetary systems, and he him- 
self, asa denizen of this small world, whose known history fills 
such a short period of time, and whose prehistoric origin is 
supposed to have been most ignoble, is comparatively of little 
importance. Ina word, man is wholly subordinated to nature in 
this system, and the department of nature to which he is rele- 
gated wholly subordinated to that more vast universe in which 
itis one of the smaller kingdoms. 

The Scriptural view is entirely different. It refers every- 
thing to God, and to the ideas of the divine mind according to 
which the divine power creates the world and all genera and 
species of beings contained in it for a definite end. This is the 
grand dogma proclaimed by Moses to the children of Israel in 
the beginning of Genesis. It is, moreover, the grand funda- 
mental truth of natural and rational theology, provable by the 
light of pure reason, as well as revealed by God and taught by 
inspiration. 

Again, in the Scripture, man, and the earth as his abode, are 
the centre to which converge all lines of light from every visi- 
ble point. Man is above nature, and all things are subordinated 
to him as the prince of the cosmos and in himself the microcos- 
mos. He is the son and heir of God, and therefore, in the view 
of God and all his intelligent creatures, his history and destiny 
are that which is of the highest importance in the universe. 

That this view is just and in accordance with the reality and 
truth of things can be, in part, proved by pure reason without 
recurring to revelation. 
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As an intelligent being whose soul is a spirit and immortal, 
man is above all irrational nature, and each individual man is 
better than the whole universe of bodies. This earth, at least, 
is his kingdom, and everything in it is subordinate to him. The 
sun and the other stars are in part, even though they be not 
exclusively, tor his benefit. Moreover, his own mind and the 
earth as his local habitation is necessarily for him the centre of 
his own observation of the universe. It is true that he is, by 
his nature as a rational animal, in the lowest grade of intellectual 
being, and that, in the present condition of mankind, a great 
multitude of men are degraded far below the typical, ideal state 
of pure human nature. Yet generically, in respect to his spirit. 
ual part, he is akin to the highest possible order of created in. 
telligent beings. There can be nothing higher than intelligence; 
and as the universe is necessarily subordinated to the intelligent 
beings in it, man must have at least some minor share in the 
high and royal prerogative of those intellectual kings of the 
universe for whom it has been created and adorned. 

By the light of reason alone we cannot go beyond this point. 
But revelation teaches us that man is the centre of creation. 
The Eternal Word has chosen humanity as the nature which he 
has assumed and thereby raised toa divine dignity. His elect 
among men, especially the glorious and sublime Virgin Mary, 
share with him in this dignity. And the earth itself, as the 
cradle of the human race, receives a place of importance in the 
universe corresponding to the grandeur of the events transacted 
upon its surface. 

Here we are met by another objection, that it is incredible 
that God should choose such a small world and such an inferior 
nature for such a sublime end. But this objection is irrational, 
and even childish. It takes its measure of things from their cor- 
‘poreal magnitude. By such a rule we ought to estimate the 
title of a kingdom or a city to our admiration by its mere extent, 
the greatness of a man by size and weight, the value of a book 
by its bulk, the importance of events by the length of time they 
have taken in their fulfilment. A great man ought to be born 
in the largest building of the largest city in the largest empire 
of the world, and he should be a giant in stature. We have 
no certain knowledge of any inhabited world except our own, of 
any other intelligent beings except men, by any natural means 
of knowledge. By revelation we know that pure spirits exist 
who are naturally superior to man; that there is a heaven, a hell, 
and a purgatory. We have no objection against any one’s in- 
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dulging in theoretical speculations about other worlds and other 
species of intelligent beings, whether incorporeal or possessed 
of bodies, and making as splendid an hypothesis as he pleases 
about the physical grandeur of the natural order of the uni- 
verse, 

But the supernatural order infinitely transcends the utmost 
possible elevation of nature within its connatural order. Jesus 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary are at the summit of that 
order. And, by relationship to Jesus Christ, all glorified men 
are raised in their divine filiation to God the Father to a place 
and dignity which makes them equal to the angels and in a cer- 
tain respect superior to them. 

Although man is a late appearance on the earth, and his 
historical record is a short yone, the science which relates to 
him and his destiny is much more important than geology or 
astronomy. The chief part of this science is that which imme- 
diately concerns his supernatural end and his immortal existence 
in the future, everlasting state of being. This science cannot 
be had with certainty and completeness except by the light of 
divine revelation. It is the object of divine revelation to teach 
mankind doctrine respecting God and things which relate to 
God; respecting his own origin, his destiny, his original state 
and his fall from it, his redemption and the means of restoration. 
This is the object of Holy Scripture as a medium of revelation— 
it, its object is dogmatic and ethical, concerning matters of faith 
and morals. Its historical documents are subservient to this 
purpose, giving that information which is necessary or useful for 
thereligious instruction of mankind. These accessory matters be 
come, therefore, objects of divine faith only in an accidental and 
indirect manner. 

As we have said as much as our space will permit about this 
topic in a former article, we will pass at once to the considera- 
tion of another one of the questions arising out of the coinci- 
dence of Scripture and purely human science and history, in the 
lines which run through this mixed and common department of 
facts and ideas. This is the question of 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ADAMIC SPECIES. 


Hitherto we have had plain sailing, thanks to the sound- 
ings and surveys of former explorers. But now we come into 
waters which are at present being surveyed, and we have 
unfinished charts as our only guide. We must bespeak the 
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patience and indulgence of the reader for a considerable time 
-while we follow a roundabout course among hypotheses and 
theories, postponing what partial solution we are able to sug. 
gest of the difficulties of the question before us, to a later period, 

These theories start from real or supposed vestiges of the 
human race unearthed by scientific explorers, which have been 
left by generations existing before the date of the early records 
of written history. They are theories concerning a prehistoric 
period whose beginning is put back indefinitely into a remote 
past. Such notions are not new, for they are found, in a myth. 
ical, legendary form, in the traditions and ancient books of several 
of the oldest nations. 

A Chinese gentleman who has received a thorough Parisian 
education has lately published an uncommonly curious and inte. 
resting series of papers upon China in La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in the course of which he gives a résumé of the teaching of the 
Chinese sacred books concerning the prehistoric period. We 
have taken the trouble of translating it, and will insert it here, 
although it makes a pretty long digression. The author of the 
articles is Colonel Tcheng-Ki-Tong, military adjutant of the 
Chinese Embassy at Paris, and we recommend them as -well 
worthy of an attentive perusal. They are contained in the num- 
bers of the Review for May 14, June 1, and June 14, 1884. 

“ Having proposed to instruct myself in the knowledge of ancient things 
and to learn the opinion of the scholars of the West respecting the origin» 
of the world, I have consulted the sources and I have ascertained nothing 
very definite upon the question. 

“The first man is supposed to have appeared on the earth about six 
thousand years ago; his wife drew down upon him the anger of the Crea- 
tor, and their descendants have found themselves ever since exposed to all 
the avenging chastisements of Heaven. Men are these descendants. This 
is the Western theory reduced to a simple expression ; it proclaims a crea- 
tor, God, and a creature, man. But how were arts and manners born? 
How were all the elements of social life formed? At what epoch was 
society organized? These are questions upon which only dim rays of light 
are cast; and as for the principles, they are even denied by certain savants, 
who treat them as hypotheses or imaginations. Whether criticisms of this 
sort are well founded or not, whether they are made in the name of science 
or in the name of passion, I have not to judge ; but the Bible has for us a 
great merit—namely, that it is an ancient book and an Eastern book. At this 
twofold point of view it is dear fo us, and it will be seen from what follows 
that our sacred history, under some aspects, is not absolutely different. 

“ The history of China embraces two grand periods—that which extends 
from the year 1980 before the Christian era to our,own day, called the offi- 
cial period, and that which goes backward into antiquity from the date of 
1980, called the prehistoric period. 
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“Qur history does not tell how man came into existence, but it teaches 
thatthere was a first man. ‘ This man was placed between heaven and earth, 
and knew the distance at which he was placed from the one and the other. 
He knew the principle of causality, the existence of the elements, and how 
the germs of living beings were formed.’ 

“The popular imagination represents this first man, besides, as endowed 
with a great power and carrying the sun and moon, one in each hand. 

- «Qur sacred books give, as is evident from reading the text which de- 
fnes the nature of man, an elevated idea of his origin and proclaim the 
principle of personality. This being, placed between heaven and earth— 
that is to say, carrying a spirit in an earthly envelope—knows who he is, 
neither God nor matter, but endowed with an intelligence to which the 
principle of causality will give inspiration, and surrounded by elements 
which will come to the aid of the resources of his invention. 

“Such is the first man. At what epoch did he appear?. An incalcula- 
ble number of thousands of years ago. The history of this man and his 
descendants forms the prehistoric period which ran its course within the 
limits of our empire. 

“Every one will take notice of the popular tradition which places the 
sun and moon one in each hand of the.first man. The sun and the moon 
symbolize among us the masculine and feminine, and it is from their 
union that the era of the suffering and abandoned humanity is dated. This 
tradition approaches to the text of the Bible and has some similarity to the 
adventure of the apple in the earthly paradise. We represent the same 
catastrophe by the sudden encounter of the masculine sun and the feminine 
moon, This also, I believe, is a veiled manner of making us understand 
the original sin, but a little better specified. 

“This preface of the history of men precedes immediately the recital of 
their first essays in civilization, if we may express by this word the first 
steps of man on the earth and his first conquests over ignorance. 

“The notion of a celestial Providence watching over men and fructify- 
ing their efforts appears in our history, with a great force of truth, by this 
fact: that men have been governed by emperors of an inspired wisdom and 
who have been the organizers of Chinese civilization. These emperors are 
regarded as saints. History does not assign them any certain date, but it 
informs us what were their labors. 

“The first emperor is called the emperor of the sky. He determined 
the order of time, which he divided into ten celestial trunks and twelve 
terrestrial branches, the whole forming acycle. This emperor lived eighteen 
thousand years. The second emperor is the emperor of the earth; he also 
lived eighteen thousand years, and to him is ascribed the division of the 
month into thirty days. The third emperor isthe emperor of men. Under 
his reign appeared the first lineaments of social life. He divided his territory 
into nine parts, over each one of which he placed a member of his family as its 
head. The history now for the first time eulogizes the beauties of nature and 
the mildness of the climate. This reign lasted forty-five thousand years. 

“During these three reigns, which embraced a period of eighty-one 
thousand years, there is no mention of dwellings or clothes. History tells 
us that men lived in caverns without any fear of animals, and that the 
sentiment of modesty had no existence among them. 
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“ What were the events in consequence of which this state of things 
underwent a transformation? History has not a word to say on this head, 
But every one will observe that the names given to the first three empe- 
rors contain three terms—the sky, the earth, and men; a gradation which 
leads to the hypothesis of a progressive decadence in the condition of 
humanity. 

“It is under the reign of the fourth emperor, called the emperor of 
nests, that the struggle for life actually begins. Man seeks to defend himself 
against wild animals and makes for himself nests in the woods. He uses 
the skins of animals to cover himself with, and the texts make a distinction 
between the two expressions : to cover one’s self and to clothe one’s self. 

“ Agriculture is still unknown. The fifth emperor is the emperor of 
fire. It was he who, by observing the phenomena of nature, discovered 
fire and taught the way of producing it. He taught men domestic life; the 
institution of barter and the invention of knotted cords for preserving the 
memory of important facts are due to him. The state of savage life has 
almost completely disappeared. 

“ His successor, Fou-Hy, taught men fishing, hunting, and the nurture 
of domestic animals. He proclaimed the eight diagrams—that is to say, the 
fundamental principles which contain in essence all the progressive stages 
of civilization and have given birth to philosophy. During this reign, 
moreover, property was organized. 

“This great emperor, whom our books regard as inspired by Providence 
to prepare the happiness of men, regulated the greater part of those insti- 
tutions which actually constitute the customs and manners of China, He 
defined the four seasons and regulated the calendar. In his system the first 
day of spring is the first day of the year, which nearly corresponds with 
the mid-winter New Year’s day of the Western calendar. The institution of 
marriage with all its ceremonies dates from this reign: the wedding-gift 
at that time was the skins. of animals. He taught men orientation by 
fixing the cardinal points. He also invented music by the vibration of 
strings. 

“The successor of Fou-Hy is Tcheng-Nung, or the emperor of agricul- 
ture. He studied the properties of plants and taught the way of curing 
their diseases. He undertook great works of canalization; he caused rivers 
to be dredged and arrested the progress of the sea. From his reign dates 
the use of the emblem of the dragon as it at the present time forms a part 
of the armorial bearings of the emperor. History mentions the apparition 
of this fantastic horse as a mysterious event, one of those prodigies which 
are often enough to be met with in the greater part of the memorials of 
antiquity. 

“ The successor of Tcheng-Nung is the Yellow Emperor, who continued 
the work begun by his predecessors by creating observatories, wind-instru- 
ments, costumes, the art of furnishing houses, the arch, carriages, ships, 
and coined money. He published a book on medicine, in which we read 
for the first time the expression, ‘to feel the pulse.’ The value of objects 
was likewise regulated; as, for instance, it is said: ‘Pearls are more pre- 
cious than gold.’ The wife of this emperor nurtured the first silk-worms. 

“Under this reign the administrative division of the empire was OF- 
ganized. 
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“The group of eight neighboring houses. was called a Well. Three 
Wells formed a Friend, and three Friends composed a Village. The sub- 
prefecture comprised five villages; ten sub-prefectures made a depart- 
ment, ten departments a district, and ten districts a province. 

“The first copper-mines were worked by the Yellow Emperor. 

“The reign of this emperor’s successor bears a certain date: it is the 
year 2399 (B.c.), and the emperors who succeeded each other down to the 
‘year 1980, the epoch at which begins the official period, are all regarded as 
saints. Before this date the imperial power had not been transmitted by 
inheritance. Every emperor in his declining age chose the one most 
worthy to occupy the throne, and abdicated in his favor. 

“Under the reign of the last holy emperor—z.e., towards the year 2000 
—history mentions great hydraulic works accomplished during extremely 
disastrous inundations. This is the only fact of this kind which can have 
any relation with the deluge. It remains to be ascertained whether there 
isan agreement of date: this is a question I will not undertake to resolve, 
and which has besides only a mediocre importance, since it has been 
proved that the deluge was not universal. 

“Such is, in a rapid résumé, the summary of our mysterious annals, 
They have not the seductive interest of the fables of mythology; they 
simply recount the beginnings of the history of the world, narrating step 
by step the advances which have been made. It is the primitive life which 
is described. 

“We attach a great price to everything which is ancient, and among the 
popular traditions which have withstood time there is none more esteemed 
than the one which represents the teaching of civilization as inspired by 
Providence. We love to attach our institutions to a principle superior to 
man; and in like manner Moses reported to his people the text of the 
laws which he wrote under the dictation of God. The Christian world 
cannot find our spiritualism very strange, since it is the basis of its own 


faith.” 


Scientists will not take it as a compliment if we place some of 
their extreme theories about the antiquity of man and the length 
of the prehistoric period on a level with these Chinese myths. 
Yet they are, in our opinion, about equally credible, notwithstand- 
ing the show of scientific phraseology which covers their extra- 
vagance. They assign a date of at least 300,000 years before the 
beginning of the historic period to the first appearance of man 
upon the earth, as witnessed by his supposed vestiges left in the 
strata of the tertiary period. 

An ingenious Italian writer has made an arithmetical compu- 
tation of the number of men who must have been existing on the 
earth at the epoch commonly assigned to the creation of Adam, 
according to the hypothesis just now mentioned.* The arithme- 
tical expression of this number is composed of 434 figures. The 





* Civilta Cattolica, series viii, vol, xi. p, 265, June, 1873. 
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full import of this statement”will not break upon the mind of a 
reader at once, unless he is very familiar with computations of 
this sort. A number of men one million times greater than the 
estimated population of our globe at the present time would be 
represented by sixteen figures. Every addition of six ciphers 
multiplies the sum expressed by all the figures which precede said 
ciphers by a million. Let us follow up the calculation for ashort 
distance, and some vague notion of the incalculable number repre. 
sented by a unit with 433 zeros following after it will begin to 
dawn upon the mind. 

The calculation of the writer in the Civiltd Cattolica, of whose 
argument we are now making a brief epitome, proceeds on two 
suppositions: First, that all prehistoric men were the offspring 
of one pair of progenitors—a perfectly gratuitous concession to 
our scientific theorists. Second, that the race increases by ys}, each 
year, equivalent in the average to a doubling once in 208 years. 
This is a moderate estimate, less than the average rate of increase 
in historic times, so far as it can be reckoned, which is about 
24, each year. The suppositions at the base of the calculation 
are, therefore, made in a manner favorable to the geological 
theorists. 

The population of the globe is estimated at 1,300,000,000. 
The greatest number it is supposed by any political economists 
to be capable of sustaining is about ten times the actual number, 
say 12,000,000,000. Multiply this number by 10,000 and you 
have the number of square metres on the dry land of the earth, 
so that 10,000 of these make the allotted portion of each indi- 
vidual when the whole number has reached the sum given above. 
Increase the number one hundred thousand fold and you will 
have ten men to each square metre. Suppose the habitable 
part of the earth extended to the limits of the moon’s orbit ina 
series of stories each one metre in height, and filled with men 
in the ratio of ten to each square metre of standing-room, and 
the number will be represented by 24 ciphers. Continue the 
stories of these towers having their bases resting upon Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and Australia, re- 
spectively, in perpendicular lines to a distance 400 times greater 
than the radius of the moon’s orbit, and the limits of the earth’s 
orbit will be reached. Accommodation, although very crowded, 
will now be provided for a number of men indicated by the 
figure 2 followed by 26 ciphers. Pass the outermost planetary 
orbit and go on to the fixed stars. Let the distance equal a num- 
ber represented by the figure 2 followed by 18 zeros. The 
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number of men provided for will be represented by an arithmeti- 
cal expression containing 34 figures. But there is still an im- 
mense amount of empty space left not occupied by these some- 
what lofty and crowded edifices. More accommodation is im- 
peratively demanded for our large human family. Therefore, 
retaining our diameter, let us suppose it to be the diameter of 
a circumference including only concentric spheres of men, each 
occupying one-tenth of a cubic metre, and we have provided 
narrow quarters for a number represented by unity followed by 
only 57 zerOS—1.é., I,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

What is this to anumber expressed by four hundred and thir- 
ty.four figures? The proportion is less than that between one 
litre of water and the whole mass of water in the seas of our 
globe, as is proved by an exact calculation. 

It is plain from the foregoing that our men of the historic 
period could not have been furnished with our tolerably com- 
fortable accommodation on the surface of the globe, by which 
100,000 square metres of surface are allotted to each one of us, as 
well as with our ample allowance of open air, unless our prede- 
cessors had been disposed of, when they began to make a crowd, 
by summary measures. 

Let us suppose, then, a succession of catastrophes, such as 
glacial periods and deluges, sweeping away the whole population 
of the globe whenever it has reached the number of 12,000,000,- 
ooo. An increase of 1, each year would complete this number 
in about 6,707 years from the creation of the first pair of pro- 
genitors. At the end of this period we suppose all mankind de- 
stroyed except one pair, who begin to repeople the earth. This 
process must be repeated at least forty-four times in order to 
leave the earth clear for our own first parents at the date which 
has been commonly assigned to their first appearance on the 
earth. 

Supposing the Noachian deluge to have been universal in 
respect to the actual population of the earth when it occurred, 
its present inhabitants are all descended from the eight persons 
who were saved in the ark. At the mean rate of increase as 
givey by experts—viz., y}, in each year—it would require 4,320 
years for 8 persons to increase to the number of 1,300,000,000. 
According to the computation of some chronologists, 4,366 years 
have elapsed between the date of the deluge and A.D. 1884. 

We give the formula of this last calculation, as furnished by 
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the ingenious writer from whom we have been borrowing, at the 
bottom of the page.* : 

It would scarcely be worth while to take so much notice of 
the hypothesis of the tertiary man, were it not that M. Francis 
Lenormant has given it so large a place and so much impor. 
tance in a work which is being widely circulated at the present 
time in an English translation. 

M. Jean d’Estienne, a writer on scientific questions of high 
repute, says of this hypothesis : 


“It is an hypothesis and nothing more, and the indications upon which 
it has been constructed do not seem, at least upto the present time, capa- 
ble of withstanding a serious and profound examination. We may be al- 
lowed to express our astonishment that M. Francois Lenormant has ac- 
corded both in his special and general theories such a large place and such 
considerable importance to a gratuitous conjecture, sustained to-day, say- 
ing some honorable but rare exceptions, only by those scientists who are 
interested in making science progress in a preconceived direction.” + 


The scientific congresses of Europe have received with dis- 
favor the evidences brought before them for the tertiary man, 
and we may therefore dismiss it and turn toward other theories 
which have more probability. 





THE QUARTIER LATIN SINCE THE WAR. 


EVIL-SPEAKING people say that Napoleon III. planned the 
Boulevard St. Germain to have revenge on the aristocratic fau- 
bourg for showing his court the cold shoulder. In its im- 
mense sweep from the Pont de Sully to the Corps Législatif it 
was torun right through the precincts sacred to Legitimacy, 
carrying the bustle and vulgarity of modern civilization under 
the noses of the descendants of the crusaders, where it did not 

* pe log. a—log. b_ 
log. (1+<¢) — log. ¢ 


I 
Let x be the number of years sought ; let 2 equal 1,300,000,000, 5 equal 8, and ¢ a 
Then 





ale log. 1,300,000,000—log. 8 — 9,1139433523 — 0,9030899870 
. log. 229—log. 228 2,3598354823 — 2,3579348470 


__ 8,2108533653 _ 82108533653 
0,0019006353 19006353 
+ Art. “‘ L’Humanité Primitive, etc.,” Revue des Qu. Scientif., Oct. 20, 1882. 


= 4320. 
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bring down their houses about their ears. The vandalism was 
accomplished, but not until its putative inspirer had ceased to 
have any interest in the humiliation of the Legitimist nobility. 
When the star of the Man of December set at Sedan the serpent 
had crept close to their door, but its threshold remained un- 
crossed. It was reserved for the iconoclasts of a Radical Re- 
publican municipality to play skittles with the mansions that 
housed the faithful followers of King Henry V. Baron Hauss- 
mann’s demolitions left the aristocratic district intact, but they 
went far enough to initiate a structural revolution in the neigh- 
boring “ Quarter of the Schools.” And the work of the great 
Alsacian renovator has been carried on by his Republican suc- 
cessors with a vigor which promises soon to leave few land- 
marks standing that were familiar to the student youth of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Light and air have been let into old crooked streets and 
courts where neither had penetrated for ages; towering rooker- 
ies which had housed generation after generation of light-hearted 
but impecunious aspirants to knowledge have crumbled under 
the pick and crowbar; hostelries and taverns, without which the 
Latin Quarter would have seemed flat, stale, and unprofitable to 
its denizens, have vanished from off the face of the earth; the 
Pépiniére of the Luxembourg even has been sacrificed to the 
rage for innovation, and is now only represented to the pilgrim’s 
searching eye by a number of parallelograms of sward intersect- 
ed by canals of asphalt. And be it remarked that here are only 
mentioned the outrages on the old Quarter which can be remem- 
bered by young men. Of the ruin and desolation wrought by 
the great clearance which prepared the way for the Boulevard 
St. Michel others have written with tear-laden pens. Were the 
genial Mr. Ledbury to-day placed in the centre of the Quar- 
ter which was the scene of his memorable adventures he would 
feel as much at sea as in Chicago; the Pére Goriot would find 
himself a homeless wanderer in the street which still bears the 
name of Lacépéde, and you might put a quondam student of the 
healing art within a stone’s throw of the School of Medicine with 
the certainty that he could not find his way to it even with the 
aid of a pocket-compass. 

Want of light, air, and room is said to exercise a depressing 
influence on the health and spirits of the children of the poor. 
The absence of these blessings seems in old times to have ope- 
rated in a precisely opposite way on the student youth of France. 
In their old, narrow streets, which only got an occasional gleam of 
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sunshine, they were uproariously gay. Their festivity was not 
checked by the dimness of the apology for daylight that per. 
meated their cell-like abodes. In tavern-dens over which story 
upon story towered skywards to the height of a respectable 
village steeple, where the air was thick with wine-fumes and 
boon companions saw each other by the light of their Pipes, 
wit flashed with electric brilliancy, and spirits were high enough 
to provide the materials for many a pretty quarrel that would 
have delighted the heart of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. The scene 
is changed. In the Latin Quarter one cannot walk for five 
minutes without striking a wide, tree-planted boulevard or 
emerging on a broad, macadamized thoroughfare. But where 
is the lusty gayety of old? Where are the quaint figures and 
costumes that once gave the Quarter its air of refreshing origi- 
nality? Where the long elfin-locks and shaggy beards—in the 
last respect French youths come early by a man’s having—where 
the brigand hats, the tasselled blue or red Basque Jdoinias, the 
picturesque velvet jackets, and the grotesque promenaders in 
threadbare swallow-tails and Turkish slippers? You may see 
them at the mzcaréme or when the denizens of the Quarter are 
engaged in celebrating the r¢évez//on, but you will search for them 
vainly at other times. Or if you chance on a whimsical cos- 
tume on some every-day occasion you may safely lay odds that 
the wearer is either a disguised ca/icot or a travelling cockney— 
most likely the latter. 

The student of the present day is careful about the cut of his 
clothes. If his means allow him he rather affects the silken 
cylinder, but if not he assimilates himself to the multitude with 
a derby. His shoes are polished, and he wears a turn-down 
collar when turn-down collars are the fashion, and not otherwise. 
As the English officer has a horror of being seen in uniform, 
so the Paris student eschews all signs whereby he might be 
recognized as an embryo professional man. See him as he nears 
the School of Law or Medicine, with his books and papers care- 
fully enveloped in a leathern portfolio; and if the scene were 
changed to the Palace of Justice you might take him for a 
young lawyer on his way to plead—or make believe he has a 
brief. By daylight, at least, the Paris student is no longer ec 
centric; he avoids even the appearance of it as sedulously as if 
he were going in for a good-conduct prize, to be forfeited for 
a single breach of the propzieties. 

The very poor students, who used to live, and continue to 
live, joyously on a hundred francs a month, or even less, seem to 
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have died out. Twenty years ago they used to be plenty as 
blackberries. To understand the secret of their existence one 
must have lived their life, partaken with them of their four- 
course repasts, including a diminutive bottle of wine, for sixteen 
cents, toilsomely mounted with them the interminable steps lead- 
ing to their roosts next the sky, and witnessed the genius for 
finance with which they extracted from their budgetary surplus 
the utmost value it would yield in the shape of pleasure. Before 
universal exhibitions had successively driven up the price of 
everything to high-water mark—never again to sink—lodgings 
used to be very cheap in the Latin Quarter, especially if one were 
capitalist enough and provident enough to invest a few napoleons 
in furniture to secure the dignity and independence of being 
dans ses meubles. And in the sixteen-cent restaurants bread was 
at discretion, in point of fact constituting the really substantial 
part of the fare, the exiguous portions cf meat, vegetables, and 
fruit merely serving as relishes to the staff of life. Again, in 
Paris the customer of acaf¢ is not expected to justify his pre- 
sence in the establishment by the constant consumption of liquids, 
without which in an English public-house or an American saloon 
he would shortly be voted a nuisance by the proprietor. Once 
the impecunious student had paid his footing by ordering a gloria 
or some equivalent refreshment he was free of the place for the 
whole evening, and ranged at will over the whole gamut of its 
resources—cards, dominoes, backgammon, draughts, chess, the 
literary reviews, and the political papers. Twenty years ago 
student-life in Paris at even a hundred francs a month was not 
without its silver lining. Youth, hope, and the esprit gaulots 
gave their relish to existence and buoyed up the poor student - 
against the weight of many privations. 

To-day the Paris student appears to command a much larger 
exchequer. Parents have become richer or else more generous. 
The douil/ons and other restaurants which now board the youth 
of the schools are decidedly dear on a comparison with establish- 
ments of a similar class in other European capitals. On double 
the old income the student, after arranging for the necessary, has 
less over for the superfluous. Never very provident, he can now 
only attempt to emulate the écartades of his predecessors at the 
cost of pinching himself in the department of comestibles. Of 
course he does so very frequently, and therefore does he often 
Wear a pallid aspect which the innocent might be disposed 
to attribute to mental effort over the midnight oil, but which 
teally proceeds from imperfect replenishment of the inner man, 
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combined with vigils held elsewhere than in the companionship 
of the great minds of old. The solitude-commending Zimmer. 
mann warns us against predicating anything positive about large 
aggregations of human beings which is not common to the whole 
race. And therefore let us not be taken as wishing to affirm that 
in the course of afew brief years the Paris student has been 
radically metamorphosed. But, at least in externals, this has 
been very largely the case. Foreign observers admit the fact, 
though they vary in their explanations of it. Some think that 
as northern races lose their energy in soft and fertile southern 
climes, so has the Paris student, ceasing to have to contend 
against an environment of murk and squalor, laid aside the arms 
by which he rose superior to it. 

This is one theory. Another may be ventured which has also 
a good deal to recommend it. It is universally known that men’s 
characters are largely modified by their dietary; witness the 
peaceable, rice-chewing Hindoo and his rapacious, beef-eating 
Saxon conqueror, the sprightly, wine-stimulated Gaul and the 
phlegmatic, beer-inspired German or Fleming. To the Paris 
student of old, as indeed to the Parisian of any class, beer was 
formerly almost an unknown beverage. Now it is everywhere. 
Under the Second Empire there were two German invasions of 
France. Moltke commanded in the last, the brewer Dreher in the 
first. From being established as single spies in the French capital, 
brasseries on the Teutonic model soon came to be counted by the 
battalion. The social conservatism of the Latin Quarter might 
have rolled back the tide had not its spirit been previously broken 
by Baron Haussmann’s ruthless sappers. As it was, the Quarter 
capitulated and was in a few short years completely occupied by 
the enemy. Blonde and brown beer are now as familiar orders in 
the taverns of the district as in the Hofbrauerei at Munich. The. 
quantity of both fluids needed to sustain the youth of the schools 
under the stress of study is prodigious, and if the consumption 
goes on unchecked it is to be feared that before long the Paris 
student will become as noted for abdominal rotundity as the 
burghers of the Bavarian capital. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone, and the installation of the 
worship of King Gambrinus in the Latin Quarter brought with it 
an institution strange to France and French habits—the drasserte- 
a-femmes. The employment of young females in drinking-places 
used to be as unknown in Paris as it is repugnant to well-regu- 
lated French ideas of propriety. Now, in the Latin Quarter and 
many another part of the capital, it has come to be considered 
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necessary to the success of a érasserie. And unfortunately the 
rile played by these females is not that of the German waitress or 
the English barmaid. They have to pay for leave to serve—from 
two to five francs a day—and depend for this money and their 
own livelihood on the gratuities of the youthful customers. It is 
their business to engage the latter in conversation and induce 
them to drink as much as possible. When a girl applies for a 
situation at such places the only recommendation asked or con- 
sidered adequate is her ability to fill the house with her “ friends.” 
Itneed scarcely be said that such a system is productive of fright- 
ful demoralization—fatal to the unfortunate females who are 
obliged to swill beer from the close of evening till past midnight, 
and seriously detrimental to the health, purity, and prospects ot 
the youths whom it is their office to beguile to excess. Of such 
establishments there were, at the writer’s last visit to Paris, full 
fifty in the Latin Quarter, some of the best known being the 
Café de Médicis, looking on the Park of the Luxembourg, the 
Cigarette in the Rue Racine, the Brasserie Alsacienne in the Rue 
St. Séverin, the Brasserie de la Seine in the street of that name, 
the Tir Cujas in a little street off the Boulevard St. Michel, and 
the Don César in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie. 

The drasseries are, unfortunately, not the only establishments 
in which the student is tempted to overstep the limits of sobriety. 
There are numberless dis¢i//eries, or liqueur-stores, scattered over 
the Quarter. By students who have not decidedly entered on the 
downward path they are only frequented at /’heure de l'absinthe— | 
the hour preceding dinner—at which the fancied necessity for an 
appetizer arises, and those abominable concoctions known as aé- 
sinthe and amer Picoa are regularly imbibed by almost every Pa- 
risian. But the passion for absinthe grows on the consumer like 
the craving for opium, and the distilleries are seldom empty from 
five or before it in the afternoon till half-past twelve. 

There yet, we believe, exists in the Rue St. Jacques, between 
the Rue Soufflot and the Val-de-Grace, one of these establish- 
ments particularly affected by students, which was known as the 
“Temple.” A more uninviting den it would be hard to find. A 
long, low, ill-lighted room, with wooden tables and cane chairs 
and stools—ill-smelling, unswept, cumbered with barrels of va- 
tious /igueurs. Close to the entrance a short counter, attended 
by the bloated proprietor or manager, attired in the ordinary 
working-costume of the marchand-de-vin, in a maroon net jacket 
and blue apron. Here orders were given on entering and the 
scot paid on leaving, and the amount of money turned in over 
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that counter in coppers, at the rate of four cents a drink, was 
wonderful to see. The “Temple” was seldom without tenants 
from the early afternoon, but its pillars—those who came most re. 
gularly and made the longest s¢ances—were either not students or 
had long ceased to have any legitimate claim to the title. Re 
porters and journalists of the lowest grade, broken-down Jittérg. 
teurs, seedy professional men, failures in life of all kinds who had 
chosen their abode near by for cheapness, constituted the bulk of 
the habitués outside the absinthe hour. Anda more pitiful com. 
pany it would not be easy to collect even from among the num. 
berless victims of the struggle for existence with which Paris 
abounds. 

Shabby, all of them, though apparently a few were not with. 
out- means, to judge by the frequency with which they stood treat 
when warmed by their favorite poison. The pockets, bulging 
with books and manuscripts, showed that a majority considered 
themselves as belonging by some title to the vast, heterogeneous 
brotherbood of letters. It was a study, at once curious and pain- 
ful, to watch the moods through which the company passed in 
the course of a s¢ance. Dismal, timid, nervous at their entry, as 
glass after glass of the venomous green fluid went down they 
became confident, loquacious, and audaciously critical of the cele- 
brities of the day. At particular points of the process of stimu- 
lation a stranger might have fallen into the error of supposing 
these men to be authors of repute, who dressed meanly and ab- 
stained from shirt-collars out of eccentricity. And if such a 
stranger came along and made anything approaching to a pro- 
longed stay in the “ Temple,” he was pretty sure before leaving 
to make the acquaintance of a Aaditué and of one or more of the 
greasy manuscripts reposing in his pocket through the want of 
enterprise of the publishers. There were a few men to be seen 
here who avoided all companionship and drank en Suisse, consum- 
ing their liquor slowly and puffing their clay pipes without re- 
spite—men who came to the “ Temple” because a day without 
absinthe would be death to them, whose faces twitched convul- 
sively and assumed horrible grimaces, and whose teeth crunched 
the stems of their pipes with a sound like the crushing of hard 
minerals ina mortar. But these were by no means peculiar to 
the “Temple.” The type occurs as frgquently outside the Latin 
Quarter as in it, and perhaps oftener in the working districts than 
elsewhere. Many of the Aabitués of the “ Temple” had been stu- 
dents of professions in their day—had spent a dozen or more 
years in the vain pursuit of a diploma, and even yet did not 
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abandon hope, when sufficiently stimulated, of attaining the ob- 
‘ect of their ambition. 

The Latin Quarter is not without its cafés of the staid, respect- 
able order, where the proprieties are strictly observed, where ex- 
cess is unknown, and where sensible students meet and repose 
themselves after their studies. Of this order are the Café de 
Musée de Cluny at the intersection of the Boulevard St. Michel 
and the Boulevard St. Germain, the Café Voltaire opposite the 
Odéon, and the Café d’Harcourt near the Sorbonne. The Café 
Procope, the oldest establishment of the kind in Paris, is situated 
in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie. It was formerly a noted 
resort for students, and in it were spent many of Gambetta’s 
younger days, both before and after his call to the bar. Its for- 
tunes seem to have fallen beyond the possibility of resuscitation. 
Within the last few years it has been taken in hand and renovated 
by half a dozen different proprietors, but custom avoids it, not- 
withstanding the memories that cling around it as the haunt of 
the “ philosophers” of the last century—Voltaire, Diderot, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, D’ Alembert, ‘and D’Holbach. In an inner 
apartment of the ca/¢ is still preserved the antique table of mottled 
marble at which the author of the Henriade was accustomed to 
take his seat, its surface deeply worn by the friction of dominoes 
rattled by the hands of successive generations of dry-goods clerks 
from the neighboring stores. 

A house of later but still respectably remote foundation, 
which better retains its original physiognomy, is the Brasserie 
Jecker, in the Rue Jacob, which has long been a rendezvous of 
the artistic fraternity. The mirrors which usually cover the 
walls of a French café are here replaced by panels painted in 
oils, many of them bearing the youthful signatures of artists who 
in later years acquired national reputation. Here, not unfre- 
quently, the chance visitor finds himself brought into close con- 
tact with some of the sommités of French art, attracted, perhaps, 
by an impulse to revisit the scenes of their youth, perhaps by the 
exceptional qualities of Mademoiselle Jecker’s heady Alsacian 
beer. But in the ordinary c/ientéle the French element yields to 
the English and American. Art students of both nationalities 
swarm in the Latin Quarter, and particularly affect this portion 
of it as an abiding-place, the presence of Young America an- 
houncing itself in the neighboring crémeries by the introduction 
of a breakfast dish totally unknown before—oatmeal and milk, 
or, as the waiters persist in calling it, hoatmeal. 

Rational amusements, of a nature to divert the student popu- 
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lation from the dubious attractions of the drasseries.a-femmes and 
the absinthe dens, have become rare in the Latin Quarter. The 
Odéon theatre is closed during a great portion of the year, and 
when it is open its programme is seldom either varied or entic. 
ing. The Cluny theatre scarcely counts, as it appears to be run 
with special consultation of the low melodramatic tastes of the 
calicots who abound in the neighborhood since the Haussmannic 
invasion opened it up as a site for monster stores. All the great 
café-concerts are on the other side of the Seine. The open-air 
sports, which are a necessity of existence to the youth of Ame 
rica and the British Islands, are unknown among the students of 
Paris. They have, indeed, the gymnasium, but this, however 
physically beneficial it may be, scarcely affords a much higher 
species of recreation than the prison-crank Charles Reade dis. 
charged a volume against. But then the Latin Quarter has its 
Bullier, or Prado, or Closerie des Lilas—for by all these names 
is the great temple to Terpsichore known—which three times a 
week opens its doors to the votaries of the poetry of motion at 
the far end of the Boulevard*St. Michel, near the spot where 
Marshal Ney was shot and his statue now stands. Of this im. 
mense dance-house it would be scarcely possible to say anything 
new. Pens innumerable have described it—laughed at it, won- 
dered at it, reprobated it. Miss Braddon introduced it into one 
of her latest novels, and naively made her hero, a Parisian jour- 
nalist, take his fiancée there. The fact is that no decent girl or 
woman in Paris would be seen in the place. It is dear to the 
denizens of the Latin Quarter, for the French are as much a 
dancing race to-day as when Goldsmith piped to them, and 
Bullier affords them one of the few opportunities of exercising 
their limbs with the energy naturally desired by youth and 
buoyant spirits. But the mature on-looker is only disgusted by 
the tiresome sameness of the scene, its tawdry finery and simu- 
lated gayety, the inexhaustible gullibility of its dupes, and the 
utter ungracefulness of the irregular gambols which pass for 
dancing. 

An article on the Latin Quarter would be incomplete without 
some mention of the political proclivities of its inhabitants. The 
Paris students have always piqued themselves on being “ ad- 
vanced.” In none of the revolutions have they failed to furnish 
a goodly contingent to the ranks of the street-combatants. Even 
the sanguinary Commune of 1871 drew some of its most con 
spicuous actors from among them. Raoul Rigault, the hostage- 
murderer, was a graduate of the Collége Chaptal and afterwards 
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an assiduous Aabitué of the Brasserie Glaser, in the Rue St. Séve- 
rin, where Lucien Combatz, Paschal Grousset, the bravo Lullier, 
Bauer, and a host of other Radical notabilities made their head- 
quarters during the last months of the imperial régime. Scores 
of students fell behind the barricades of the Rive Gauche or were 
shot red-handed by the victorious troops in the Place du Pan- 
théon and the garden of the Luxembourg. The ruthless severity 
with which the Communal rising was suppressed seems to have 
had a sobering effect on the successors of the students of 1871. 
Flighty and over-prompt to jump at conclusions as they may be, 
they know too much to be blind to the teaching of facts. Mar- 
shal MacMahon and General de Cissey mathematically demon- 
strated the impotence of the old popular system of barricade- 
fighting against the methods of modern war. Educated youths 
are not to be fooled into reliance on the supposed miraculous 
powers of dynamite, which go down with people who fancy that 
with a pound or a ton of that combustible a city can be destroyed 
or an army annihilated. Again, France and the Latin Quarter 
neyer, until the Commune, had practical experience of what a 
movement means by which the scum of the population is lifted 
into power. Educated tyrants in the name of liberty, like Robes- 
pierre or Marat, might be tolerrted, but men like “ Bergeret 
lui-méme,” who could hardly write their names, were a little too 
much for the scholastic stomach to bear. 

The Commune disgusted the Paris students with revolution. 
They are now Radicals, but constitutional Radicals. They go 
in for a universal, graduated income-tax, the election of the Senate 
by direct suffrage, some of them even for a single Chamber and 
the abolition of the presidency. But they are contented with 
public opinion and the ballot as weapons, and confidently expect 
to see the realization of their whole programme at a date when 
they will probably themselves have yielded to the tendency to 
conservatism which years seem to bring to all Frenchmen. Be- 
sides, their minds are in great measure distracted from internal 
questions by an engrossing preoccupation. France has got to 
beat Germany, to have her revanche, to win back Alsace-Lorraine. 
Of the eventual accomplishment of this task they are fully confi- 
dent, but they are alive to the necessity of earnest and thorough 
preparation. They read the military papers and gloat over 
every improvement in artillery, every addition to the chain of 
defences by which /a fatrie is rapidly making itself impregnable, 
every gleam of hope held out editorially that the time is ap- 
Proaching when France will again assume her legitimate pcsition 
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as the grande nation—a position which is in their minds insepa- 
rably coupled with the preliminary squelching of Germany and 
the occupation of Berlin by the victorious troops of the Third 


Republic. 





ST. MONA’S LAMBS. 


DEEP in the Irish forest’s leafy shade 
The holy Monacella knelt and prayed: 
“ Have mercy, Lord, on what Thy hands have made! 


And as she knelt a little, wounded hare, 
Sore spent and hotly press’d, came limping there, 
While rang the hounds’ fierce baying through the air. 


One bitter glance the hunted creature threw, 
Then, as the pack came straining into view, 
Quick to the virgin’s pitying bosom flew. 


There nestled panting, while the royal maid, 
Uplifting her soft finger-tip, forbade 
The dogs’ approach, and trembling they obeyed. 


And I have heard that ever since that day 
“St. Mona’s lambs ” the little children say, 
As from their path the wild hare scuds away. 


But if pursued, oh! then say pityingly, 
“God and St. Monacella succor thee!” 
And the dear Saint its advocate will be. 





AN APOSTLE OF DOUBT. 


AN APOSTLE OF DOUBT. 


PERHAPS the most curious expression of modern religious 
thought in England is the rapid growth and development of what 
is popularly called the Broad-Church party, which, withdrawing 
as far from the Evangelicals on one side as from the Ritualists 
on the other, forms the third point of the triangle enclosing the 
whole Anglican Church. Her sister-factions, far from holding 
out their hands to welcome the new-comer, regard her with hor- 
ror and aversion, gathering up their robes carefully from her 
corrupting taint; but all the same she has touched a secret 
spring in the hearts of men which responds but too readily to 
the call. The Evangelical demands an absolute faith in the 
Scriptures, which he will decipher for you according to his 
views; the Ritualist exacts obedience to a church authority 
based on insufficient and often unadmitted claims; but the 
Broad-Churchman appeals to the spirit of universal doubt, and, 
far from inviting any spiritual allegiance, exhorts his congrega- 
tion to judge all such matters for themselves, by the light, hardly 
of inspiration, which is out of date, but of the most advanced 
modern thought. 

Such a doctrine is not merely attractive in itself, but it is 
singularly hard to combat. You can, Bible in hand, defeat the 
Evangelical with his own weapon; but the Broad-Churchman 
meets you with a prompt denial of its infallibility. You can 
point out to the Ritualist certain unpleasant truths connected 
with the establishment of the English Church and its early dis- 
cipline ; but the Broad-Churchman replies, in the words of Mr. 
Haweis, that “apostolic succession, if real, would be of no 
value,” and laughs at the idea of any ecclesiastical fabric being 
divinely ordained. 

A prominent English reviewer, anxious to say something in 
favor of so unique a system, requests us to bear in mind that the 
Broad Church is representative in a high degree. “It reflects,” 
he says, “one of the characteristic points of the contemporary 
mind—that desire to translate the old dogmas which it can no 
longer hold by into something which it can believe; to give 
them some shadowy spiritual meaning or recondite interpreta- 
tion, by which they can still be retained, if in no better aspect, 
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still as cherished antiquities.” This is an interesting as well as 
a novel plea, but perhaps it is better on the whole to resist than 
to “translate” these points of the contemporary mind. It was 
a characteristic point of the contemporary Jewish mind to wor. 
ship the golden calf, and of the contemporary Cypriote mind 
to celebrate the impure rites of Astarte, and of the contemporary 
Puritan mind to burn witches in the market-place; but Moses 
slew the idolaters without mercy, the prostitution of even a 
pagan creed reacted in favor of Christianity, and New England 
did penance in sackcloth and ashes when she awoke from her 
madness and saw the stain of blood upon her hands, 

But in the nineteenth century men like Professor Jowett, Stop. 
ford Brooke, and the late Dean Stanley have controlled the re. 
ligion of England, as the London Zmes controls her politics, by 
standing with their finger on the people’s pulse and reflecting 
faithfully the restless agitation about them; and working hand 
in hand with such is the Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, a man 
of brighter parts than any of these, and as many-sided in his 
capabilities as Michael Angelo or Cellini. An able writer and a 
clever artist, an accomplished musician and a powerful preacher, 
he drew to St. James’, Marylebone, much of the wealth, culture, 
and fashion of London; regaling them now with a brilliant com. 
mentary of Shakspere, now with a sympathetic description of 
Whistler's peacock-feathers, and now with an urgent and pas- 
sionate appeal for his doctrine of religious liberty. If the test of 
a sermon be its fitness for all minds, then Mr. Haweis has not 
excelled in his peculiar vocation; for his words are plainly ad- 
dressed to a congregation familiar alike with Euripides and Me- 
tastasio, with the latest scientific achievements and the political 
questions of the day. Even the very vices he condemns with 
such vigorous frankness are essentially the vices of the rich. It 
would be idle folly, in many churches, to inveigh against pigeon- 
shooting, tight-bearing reins on horses, or the self-indulgent 
cruelty of eating pé7é¢ de fote gras. ; 

But though his sermons have run through many editions 
in London, Mr. Haweis is better known in this country 
through his secular writings ; and My Musical Memories has been 
widely welcomed by those who have read and enjoyed its pre- 
decessor, Music and Morals. The earlier book is, perhaps, the 
more attractive of the two, with its sympathetic sketches of 
great musicians, its charming and valuable chapters on bells and 
violins, and its despairing criticism of English drawing-room 
-music—a theme which has served as a fruitful field for Du Mau- 
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rier’s pointed shafts. It is written throughout with much power 
and humor, and is marred only by the author’s thinly-veiled con- 
tempt for those less fortunate souls who are not capable of his 
own keen and critical appreciation. He is a musician par excel- 
lence, and lays down the law with a dogmatic severity which 
contrasts finely with his serene toleration where merely religious 
matters are concerned. And how shall the uninitiated support 
his marvellous “‘ analysis of emotion,” symbolized for our bene- 
fit by a mysterious array of wavy and jerky lines, and calculated 
to reduce an ordinary mind to the verge of imbecility by their 
remarkable and meaningless gyrations ? 

Such an enthusiast, however, rides no hobby gently, and in 
Ashes to Ashes Mr. Haweis has thrown himself into the cause 
of cremation with an impetuous ardor which admits of no 
shadow of compromise. You absolutely must be burnt! He 
has been wrought up to this point, in a great measure, by the 
shocking desecration of so many of the old London churchyards 
—a subject which rouses him again to honest indignation in his 
Pleas for the People. These short sermons, five in number, show 
him at his best. They are a series of appeals in behalf of the 
poor, and suggest, in their frank simplicity, those marvellous 
exhortations of Sydney Smith’s, so full of sound morality and 
excellent common sense, and so utterly devoid of any religious 
emotion. Mr. Haweis asks for the people, first, air—air in the 
parks and public gardens, and in the unused burying-grounds, 
many of which might be turned into breathing-spots for the 
poor wretches forced by the broiling sun of summer out of 
their narrow rooms into the seething, grimy streets; next, 
“dinner for the people,” in cheap and good eating-houses scat- 
tered throughout the city, so that the workman need no longer 
snatch a hasty meal, lolling with his back against some sun-baked 
wall, and then going to a public-house to wash it down with 
unlimited beer; ‘alms for the people,” entreating the rich to 
give, not more generously, perhaps, but more wisely, and to take 
alittle more trouble in organizing their charities; “ doctors for 
the people,” an appeal for better administration in the hospitals ; 
and, last but not least, “ Sunday recreation for the people,” a 
reform nearest of all to his heart. 

On this subject he is always eloquent, pointing out clearly 
and sharply that while in Catholic countries the poor first go 
to church and then amuse themselves, in England they compro- 
mise by doing neither. He has used all his influence to have 
the museums opened on Sunday, and so provide some more 
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innocent entertainment than that furnished by the ever-gaping 
taverns and saloons. In his own church he organized the {g. 
mous “ Sunday Evenings for the People,” which rapidly became 
a London institution, and in which he offered to the throngs 
of workingmen a simple service, with some sacred music and 
the sight of a few good pictures. But in this matter he 
fought single-handed against the combined prejudice and selfish. 
ness of English society. The upper circles were carelessly in. 
different on the subject, while the middle classes were wounded 
by it in their tenderest point—the desecration of the Sabbath, 
And, determined optimist though he be, and inclined always to 
think well of his country and his countrymen, Haweis now and 
then grows despairing of success and speaks with unwonted 
bitterness, thinking in his heart how much joy one-half the world 
might give the other. 


‘* And all these things,” he cries, “ remain undone, and the barren, self- 
ish, walled-up, railed-away pleasures of the rich go on, and the long, 
bloody sweat of a great city’s agony distils hard by, unheeded in the outer 
darkness, whilst those who could watch lie asleep, and the poor of Christ 
are betrayed into the hands of the traitor Drink.” 


There is no toleration about this man for the much-condoned 
vices of the rich, and it is at least to their credit that they should 
come so perseveringly to hear themselves abused. He is not 
prepared to turn his back upon the drunkard, and shake hands 
with those who manufacture and who sell the liquor; to spurn 
the wretched women lost in dens of vice, but live fraternally 
with those who own such property and grow rich upon the 
rents. The sportsman slaughtering pigeons is as bad in his eyes 
as the costermonger beating his horse; and the dishonesty 
which goes under the name of speculation or investment is to 
him no better than its second cousin, petty larceny. He has 
worked among the poor, in their own homes and in the cholera 
hospitals amid the dead and dying, he is anxious and ready to 
befriend them always, but he cannot preach to them. For the 
wonderful and ingenious tissue of doubt and speculation which 
is all he has to offer in the way of religion is singularly unfitted 
to refresh these thirsty souls, whose spiritual needs are often in 
proportion to their earthly destitution. é 

A clever writer in Blackwood’s notes sharply this point 
while commenting on the sermons of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. They are, he acknowledges, 
very interesting, very—for those who care to make a study of 
the Broad-Church principles—and comprise a great deal that 
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cannot fail to attract a cultivated and not too zealous audience. 
But then, as he pathetically explains, “the prosperous and vir- 
tuous sons and daughters are not the only portion of the family 
tobe considered. They can seek refuges for themselves, if they’ 
will. But where are the spiritually penniless, the wanderers and 
vagabonds of the world, the poor who have neither time, nor 
money, nor heresies, nor opinigns—where are they to go?” 

Ah! where? Certainly not to St. James’, Marylebone, nor to 
St. James’, Westmoreland street—Mr. Haweis’ present incumben- 
cy—for there they will hardly gather either opinions or heresies 
enough to set them floating in the spiritual world. Their opin- 
ions they will be expected to form for themselves; and as to the 
other alternative, Mr. Haweis says cheerfully, though rather, we 
think, unnecessarily : ‘‘ By and by we shall not be in such a mor- 
tal fright of heresy.” Indeed, by way of helping to banish all 
such useless fears, he is quite ready to go a step further and 
avow that “the time has gone by for ever when it is possible 
foran educated person to declare that Christianity is true and 
every other religion false. . .. The time has come when Christianity 
must take its place in the history of the world among other re- 
ligions,and when it must be recognized as a point, and a turning- 
point, in the harmonious religious development of the race.” 

With this platform to start from, the wonder is, not that Mr. 
Haweis should believe so little, but that he should believe so 
much, He gives us clearly and plainly the grounds for his 
doubts, but he neglects to say why he has accepted those por- 
tions of Christianity which he continues to teach. Thus, after 
carefully explaining that the dogmas of the Trinity and the In. 
carnation are but the result of the Greek metaphysical mind at 
work upon the Gospel materials, he yet definitely announces, alter 
his own peculiar fashion, his belief in the divinity of Christ. 

“There was something,” he says, “ i@ the nature of the great, 
boundless Source of being called Gtg#which was capable of 
sympathy with man. That something found outward expres- 
sion, and became God, expressed under the essential limitations 
of humanity in Jesus. That such a revelation was specially 
necessary to the human race I believe; that such a revelation of 
God was actually made to the world I believe. More than that 
Icannot pledge myself to.” 

This is a confession of faith which we would greatly like to 
%¢ reduced to a simple and catechetical form. Not, however, 
that such an effort could be needful, for Mr. Haweis, with true 
liberality, is by no means anxious that his congregation should 
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believe as he does. They are equally at liberty to follow him 
in his views or to form others for themselves. Take, for instance, 
the often-discussed miracles of Christ. He. admits frankly that 
in his mature age, and after much study of the subject, he is far 
from thinking that they never took place. But here the natural 
though perverted honesty of the man involves him in a serious 
perplexity. Ifthe historical evidence of these miracles is, in his 
judgment, satisfactory and complete, so are many of the media. 
val miracles just as fully vouched for; and denying, as he does, 
the infallible truth of the biblical narrative, he gives it as his 
plain opinion that you cannot consistently accept one set of 
proofs and reject the other. But, in case this be asking too much 
of your credulity, he hastens to explain that he holds his own 
mind in “a state of suspense” upon such matters, and that, if you 
prefer it, you have the option of denying “all miracles whatever 
as a priort impossibilities in any sense.” In other words, you 
are free to accept the records of the Italian saints or to look 
upon the story of Lazarus either as a hollow farce or a deliber- 
ate lie. 

“Intellectual unbelief alone,” says Mr. Haweis, “never 
damned aman.” And having thus insured his future immunity, 
he proceeds to show how far a Christian clergyman can doubt. 
Not that he objects to dogmas in the abstract, for, as he lucidly 
remarks, “What is dogma? Why, it is doctrine crystallized. 
And what is doctrine? Simply the clearest statement of what 
you believe—that is your doctrine.” His ideal church is one 
which can shift her creeds to suit the shifting thoughts and feel- 
ings of mankind, and be all things to all people in a new and 
startling sense. The tenets admirably adapted for one epoch of 
the world’s history are, he maintains, totally unfit for another, 
and should be altered or cast aside as the advance of knowledge 
or science renders them @ntenable for a succeeding generation. 
Truth sitting in her wéM is to be covered up with repeated 
layers of gravel until a firm footing is gained for those who 
build over her head. The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Roman Church, for instance, he considers to have been admur- 
able in its day and productive of nothing but good. But when 
the world had outgrown the necessity for such leading-strings 
it was replaced by an infallible Bible, also an excellent institu- 
tion for the time “when historical criticism hardly existed and 
the nature of scientific truth was hardly understood.” But now 
he proudly asserts that “the day has happily gone by when, 
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Protestant enthusiasm, you are called on to swallow the Bible 
whole; it will do you no good so.” And having cut that ground 
also from beneath his followers’ feet, he leaves them, some- 
thing like the Neo-Platonites, “safely landed at the bottom of the 
bottomless, and disporting themselves on the firm floor of the 
primeval nothing.” * 

Indeed, the infallibility of the Bible is the subject of Mr. 
Haweis’ most repeated onslaughts. That and the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation are the two points he combats most violently, 
as though unconsciously aware of their supreme significance. 
Yet he is ready to maintain that the Scriptures are inspired, 
though not infallible, and he defends his anomalous position as a 
clergyman of the Anglican Church with lawyer-like ability, hold- 
ing, and not without reason, that the very action of the state in 
remodelling the forms of faith was a protest against the fixedness 
of such forms. He does not hesitate to declare that the only 
ground for church authority is held by the Roman See, and that 
in breaking away and substituting the authority of the Bible 
the Church of England once for all sacrificed its claims to any 
such supremacy. What man has done he believes that man can 
do again, and perhaps a little better the next time; and so, unde- 
terred by any reverence for his forefathers, he lets loose upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles the whole force of his satiric humor and 
absolute disbelief. In regard to the first, which defines the doc- ’ 
trine of the Trinity, he sadly observes that “there was, no doubt, 
some powerful meaning intended by the framers of this article 
which to them did not seem opposed to common sense. But 
they have not, so far as I can see, been fortunate in their at- 
tempts to hand that meaning down to us.” He would have the 
whole thirty-nine remodelled, if possible ; and if not, gives it as 
the best substitute to “twist them as publicly as possible... . 
Theology must be modified in the long run to accord with the 
best obtainable religious feeling and common sense.” 

These views are hardly calculated to place him high in favor 
with his ecclesiastical superiors; but the fact remains the same 
that he is an acknowledged minister of the Church of England, 
believed by the devout to possess that apostolic succession at 
which he would be the first to scoff, and the one of ali others 
selected by the late Dean Stanley to preach the “ Sermons for 
the People” in Westminster Abbey. Nevertheless, he gives it 
as his opinion that “ Mr. Spurgeon is much nearer the practice 
ol apostolic times than the Established Church,” and startles us 


* Charles Kingsley. 
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now and then with such novel definitions as the following; 
“Scientific agnosticism is the frank and respectable confession of 
religious failure”’; or, better still, “‘ Rationalism means infinite 
sincerity, infinite aspiration, and infinite faith.” Even the Qld. 
Testament narratives serve to give him impressions hardly 
shared by ordinary readers, for he asserts that a careful study of 
the first chapters of Genesis prove Adam to be “an uncultured 
savage, of low intelligence and feebler will, giving way to the 
first temptation that crossed his path, and worshipping a fetich 
in the form of a serpent, such as the lowest savages worship to 
this day.” Which is a view of the subject we wish Milton could 
have lived to hear. 

To the Ten Commandments Mr. Haweis accords a serene and 
rather condescending approval, though even here he cannot re- 
frain from launching an arrow at the luckless Evangelicals, who, 
while they have seldom succeeded in converting a Jew, have yet 
been converted by the Jews in a wholesale fashion to the most 
rigid form of Sabbatarianism. But now and then, in the midst 
of much chaff and of much that is hurtful to the religious life, 
there is sent forth a winged word which may carry its message 
to any soul that listens; as when it is pointed out to us how 
strangely prone to sin we are at the very moments that life is 
fairest in our eyes. ‘‘ Because you are so happy,” says this keen 
observer sadly, “therefore you will be wicked.” And again, ina 
spirit of honest impatience at the petty calumnies so much in 
vogue with a certain class of religious writers, he declares it to 
be “a poor and always a dangerous policy to blacken the charac- 
ter of men whose opinions you consider dangerous ”—a valuable 
hint for many of those who undertake to criticise the Jesuits. 

Towards. that “ great but noble failure of the High Church” 
Mr. Haweis’ attitude is one of determined hostility, unmixed 
with any shadow of passion. He sees clearly enough that 
what England had in view at the Reformation was something 
vastly diflerent from the present Ritualistic movement ; and he 
complains that while the High-Church party are “ picking out 
carefully all the Prayer-Book allusions which bear them out, and 
standing with one foot on these, they presently shuffle off and 
stand with both feet on the early Roman Catholic foundation.” 
With that foundation he is familiar enough and often bears un 
conscious testimony of the truth. But, like many brilliant writers 
of his class, he is apt to be betrayed by the charms of antithesis 
into a painful neglect of sober and uncolored facts. Matthew 
Arnold points one of his keenest aphorisms when he speaks of 
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Macaulay’s “ confident shallowness ” ; and the same phrase might 
be applied without injustice to much that Mr. Haweis has writ- 
ten, The Albigensian wars have been the subject of so much 
intricate controversy that it is now almost impossible to clear 
away the mists from all disputed points; but to say that the 
Pope of Rome persecuted the Albigenses and Waldenses “ for 
the sole crime of leading better lives than the clergy, with fewer 
forms and ceremonies,” is the most astonishing way of stepping 
over the difficulties, and as sadly unsupported by the facts of the 
case as anything Macaulay has ever written. 

So, too, it is rather out of date to say that the Roman See 
opposed science, forbade the translation and circulation of the 


Bible, or slaughtered the Huguenots; while to brand Leo X. as 


a pagan is manifestly unjust, and to praise Pius 1X. as an “ Italian 
Dean Stanley” is scarcely less fantastic to Catholic ears. Yet 
in this case, at least, Mr. Haweis’ admiration is genuine and often 
enthusiastic, notwithstanding his Garibaldian proclivities. He 
cannot sufficiently wonder at the superb method by which the 
late pontiff accomplished his master-strokes of spiritual diplo- 
macy at the very moments when his temporal power waned 
fast. He instances the founding of the episcopacy in England, 
Holland, and Scotland, and “ bows in reverence to his simple and 
supreme disinterestedness.” . . . “ This,” he says, “is the Pope’s 
spiritual strength, whatever else it may have been, that he bears 
unfaltering witness ina doubting age to an outward and visible 
church, to a spiritual world, to the immortality of the soul, the 
real survival of loved and lost ones, to the reality of a commun- 
ion between God and man; and these messages will have vitality 
long after our little systems have had their day.” These are 
strong words, but their praise does not say as much as the would- 
be blame which follows when he laments, as the bane of the 
Catholic Church, “ its failure to recognize that all statements of 
truth are only approximate and must make way for new ones.” 
Out of the mouth of her enemies is she glorified, and Mr. 
Haweis finds in the papacy a power which he is quick to recog- 
nize, though slow to understand. He writes of the early popes 
half in awe, half in love, unable to embrace the largeness of their 
mission, yet struck with wondering admiration of their fitness 
tofulfil it. “Theirs,” he exclaims, “was the church of Christ 
built upon the rock of Peter, while the heathen raged: furiously 
inthe succumbing struggle, and one earthly dynasty after an- 
other crumbled to pieces around the changeless papal throne.” 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY— 
A.D. 1570-76. 


‘‘Can it be that there is no bright reversion beyond the stars for those who nobly think 
and bravely die ?” 


BEFORE entering upon the forgotten or misrepresented in- 
cidents of English history I must remark that the most terrible 
period in the history of the Tower, and that which has been most 
deliberately falsified, even to the present time, from sectarian 
motives, was that of the reign of Elizabeth. Amongst the 
historical records of the Tower of London there are many 
matters which possess a special interest for Catholics. To the 
old English Catholic families every apartment, every little nook 
or corner, in those historic buildings has deep and lasting 
memories—“ half sunshine, half tears.’ Not always a prison- 
house, for centuries the kings and queens of England resided 
in the Tower at certain periods of the year. The romantic King 
Stephen kept court there at Whitsuntide; also Henry IIL, Ed- 
ward IV., Henry VI., and later sovereigns. Amongst its cap- 
tives were such men as Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More; 
likewise the Countess of Salisbury, who was horribly de- 
spatched with the axe; and from the Tower the beautiful Lady 
Bulmer was sent to the flames in Smithfield. She died grandly. 
“I have come here,” says Lady Bulmer, “to die for the olden 
religion of England. I have nothing to regret; and I rejoice 
and thank my God that I am given an opportunity of offering 
up my life for the true faith of Jesus Christ.” 

The execution of Margaret Clitheroe is the most horrible in- 
cident in the reign of Elizabeth; yet the English reader is kept 
in utter ignorance of the rack and Toppcliff's “new mode of tor- 
ture.” Mrs. Clitheroe was executed at York. 

In after-years the story of Tutbury and Fotheringay “ fre- 
quently made Queen Elizabeth tremble.” So writes Lady South- 
well. Elizabeth in old age had a strong presentiment that her 
remains would be dishonored after death. Her pictures were re 
moved from the place where they were to be seen in her lifetime. 
King James “would not permit any mourning to be got up for 
her.” He also released from the Tower several ladies who were 
imprisoned for twenty and thirty years for the “rights of con 
science.” The members of the ducal house of Norfoik were 1 
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yited to court; also the widow of the unfortunate Lord Essex, 
who was sent to the scaffold ¢zwo hours after the death-warrant was 
signed. It was no’ wonder for the ladies of the court to state 
that the approaches to the royal chamber on the “last dread 
night of Elizabeth’s life were filled with fluttering ghosts.” 

It is stated by Blanch Parry that in childhood Queen Eliza- 
beth met with poverty ; for it is recorded amongst the old tradi- 
tions once known in Hunsdon that after the execution of Anna 
Boleyn little Elizabeth had no shoes for three months, and was in 
tattered garments like a peasant child. The Princess Mary, hearing 
of her condition, caused a search to be made for her, and the 
child was found in the humble cottage of a gardener named Tom 
Sparrow, whose wife was very fond of the unknown child. Cath- 
erine Parr’s little daughter was in a similar condition. 


THE NORTHERN REBELLION. 


The Northern Rebellion proved most disastrous to the inte- 
rests of the English Catholics. The projected marriage between 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Queen of Scots brought ruin upon 
those who were favorable to this political union—for a polli- 
tical union it was intended to be, and nothing else.* Whilst 
residing in Carlisle the Queen of Scots was visited by the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, also the Duke of 
Norfolk and his sister, Lady Scrope. Mary Stuart was highly 
pleased with the enthusiasm of her heroic champions in the field, 
especially Northumberland ; still, she could perceive that both 
lacked that calm judgment necessary to conduct such a doubly 
hazardous undertaking as that proposed. The present object of 
the insurgent lords was immediately, or as soon as practicable, to 
release the Queen of Scots and at once salute her Queen of Eng- 
land—a title to which she had a claim both in law and equity. 
Then they expected a more general rising. Lord Hunsdon, 
anticipating this military action, suggested that the royal cap- 
tive should be removed from Tutbury immediately. Hunsdon 
writes thus to Sir William Cecil: “ For God’s sake let the pris- 
oner [Mary] not remain any longer where she is, for the great 
force of the rebels consists of good horsemen full of courage 
and daring.” + Lord Hunsdon’s advice was promptly adopted, 
and in the dead of night Mary Stuart and her faithful la- 
dies were hurried away to Coventry, where they were closely 
geri Queen of Scots was a widow for the second time, and Norfolk had buried three 

t Lord Hunsdon to Sir William Cecil; Border Secret Correspondence, 
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confined. The insurgents were within a few hours’ march of 
Tutbury at the time, and the news of this disaster—for disaster 
it proved to be—cast a gloom over the Stuart party in England, 
Disappointed in their hopes of effecting Mary’s release, the lead. 
ers of the movement determined to retrace their steps; and, in 
their situation, retreat was ruin. Disaffection. and disorder fol. 
lowed. Lord Hunsdon’s cavalry pursued a number of the insur. 
gents during the night, slaughtering them without mercy or pity, 
Hundreds of English farmers were hanged at their own doors, and 
their wives and daughters outraged in a manner that covers the name 
of Queen Elizaberh's soldiers with everlasting infamy. It was only 
in unhappy Ireland that greater atrocities had been perpetrated 
by English soldiers. For days, weeks, and months those scenes 
continued. Burning houses over the heads of women and chil- 
dren was the amusement of the hired mercenaries of Elizabeth. 
Whether by accident or design, there were ten Catholics hanged 
for one Protestant on this occasion. 

La Motte Fénéleon, the French ambassador, in his secret 
despatches assures the French government that since the days 
of the Pilgrims of Grace, under Henry VIII., no such wanton 
massacres of men, women, and children took place in England. 
At a later period Sir Amyas Paulet stated that ‘“ those severities 
were necessary in order to promote the growth of Protestantism 
in England.” And again, on the morning of the execution of the 
Queen of Scots, the Earl of Kent addressed the royal captive in 
these words: “ Madame, your life would be the death of our relt- 
gion, and your dcath will be its preservation.’ To this believer in 
the essentially political existence of Protestantism Mary Stuart 
replied: “O glorious thought, that I should be chosen to die 
for such a cause!” * Long-hidden facts can only reach the 
Catholic reader through such agencies as THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD magazine. 

To return to the Stuart insurrection. While Queen Elizabeth 
and her council were exulting over the recent massacres in the 
north of England a meeting of Scottish nobles and chiefs was 
held near Linlithgow. They sat in deliberation for several days. 
This “Council of State ” represented nearly all parties in Scot: 
land; Chatelherault presided. Amongst those present were 
Lords Argyle, Huntley, Atholl, Sutherland, Fleming, and a few 
influential. chiefs. Several outlawed Englishmen took part in 
the proceedings. Lords Dacre and Westmoreland met with an 
enthusiastic reception from the Scots. Those brave and chival- 


* Martyre de Marie Stuart. 
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rous noblemen assured the council that they joined heartily with 
their Scottish friends in the struggle to restore Queen Mary. 
Lord Westmoreland had the imprudence to inform this public 
meeting that he himself, and many thousands of his countrymen, 
looked upon the captive of Tutbury Castle as their lawful sov- 
ereign, and not the daughter of “wicked Nan de Bouleine.” 
Westmoreland’s indiscreet language did much injury to the 
cause he honestly advocated. The French party were repre- 
sented at the council by De Virac. Sir John Gordon was 
unanimously selected by the Scotch council to wait upon Queen 
Elizabeth and respectfully demand the restoration of their 
sovereign lady, Queen Mary. They further protested against 
the violation of their country by English armies, who, by their 
wanton destruction of life and property, placed themselves be- 
yond the pale of civilized nations.* The excitement caused in 
Scotland by the conduct of England to the people of that country 
became for a time of serious interest. Randolph, then residing 
in Edinburgh, had to retire to Berwick to avoid the fury of the 
populace.t “ The friends of England at Edinburgh,” writes Mr. 
Froude, “ were appalled by the vacillation of Elizabeth at this 
time” (1570). The “ vacillation,” however, was only apparent ; 
for in the deep recesses of the English queen’s heart was evident- 
ly written her undying hatred of everything and everybody who 
sought to uphold the interests, or even safeguard the life, of 
_ Mary Stuart. In 1570 there were a number of disaffected Eng- 
lish along the Border Countrie, also a few desperate men from 
Ireland. When Elizabeth became acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the council—and especially with the fact that her “ rebel 
subjects were present and well received ”—she stormed in a ter- 
rific fit of passion, stamped her foot, and uttered her usual oaths, 
that the Scots should dare thus openly to insult her by re- 
ceiving in their councils her traitor subjects and listening un- 
checked to their rebellious words. “ Vengeance is mine,” ex- 
claimed the English queen, with blasphemous Biblical familiarity. 
An army of some five thousand men was quickly assembled at 
Berwick; the chief command of this force was given to Lord 
Sussex—a man well acquainted with the art of shooting down 
and hanging from the trees unarmed men and supplicating 
women, and then burning houses over young and old. The 
leading men of the “rebel confederation,” as the adherents 


* Despatches of the French envoy, De Virac ; Proceedings of the Convention at Linlith- 
gow; MS, of Adam Gordon, 
t Sir Thomas Randolph to Lord Sussex. 
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of Mary Stuart were called in the reign of Elizabeth, had 
escaped and were beyond the reach of the English govern. 
ment or the Scotch regent (Lord Moray); but the unfor. 
tunate Earl of Northumberland fell into the hands of Lord 
Moray by the vilest means that could disgrace the officials 
of any land. It is affirmed that Queen Elizabeth instructed 
Sir William Cecil “to do his utmost to decoy Northumberland 
into England.” It is, however, only fair to the queen to state 
that Cecil required “no promptings”’ from his royal mistress 
when a despotic or base action was to be perpetrated in her 
behoof. Soa plan was quickly arranged. Robert Constable, a 
Yorkshire gentleman, “a near relative and a Catholic—a profess. 
ing one—and a bosom-friend,” as he describes himself, of North- 
umberland, was engaged to play the character of a traitor of 
the basest type. Constable crossed the Border, and, after some 
disguise and treachery, discovered the hiding-place of his con- 
fiding and high-minded cousin, Northumberland. He immediate- 
ly made professions of hearty loyalty to the cause of the English 
outlaws, and, above all, brotherly love for his kinsman. No 
suspicion crossed the mind of Northumberland and his outlawed 
companions. They hailed their visitor as a noble and disin- 
terested friend. The next step taken by Constable was to 
write to Sir Ralph Sadler, informing him how “far he had got 
into the confidence of his ‘beloved cousin’ and the other con- 
federates, whom he had advised to return to England.” Queen 
Elizabeth rejoiced to hear of this intelligence from her secretary. 
Constable was promised a large sum, to be paid down in gold, 
if he succeeded in bringing the Earl of Northumberland and his 
friends within the territory of the English queen. In order to 
disarm suspicion Constable spent a night at Jedburg, in a house 
which was the resort of the most desperate men who wan- 
dered along the Border Countrie. Those outlaws, as they may 
fairly be styled, presented a strange mixture of the most opposite 
characteristics ; they were profuse in their hospitality, and it re- 
mained a mystery as to where the money came from. No one 
dared to ask such a question. 


THE BORDER OUTLAWS. 


A Swedish traveller observes that “thieves, outlaws, rebels, 
and patriots, of various shades of opinion, found an asylum in 
the Border Countrie and lived on good terms; but when an 
English spy became known he was hanged from the nearest 
tree and his body quickly removed.” The writer adds: “The 
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oorest of this mixed community spurned the gold cautiously 
offered by the agents of Queen Elizabeth, several of whom were 
killed on suspicion of tracking English or Irish outlaws. The 
outlaws of the Border Countrie were very popular with the 
Scotchwomen, of whom many romantic narratives have been 
related.” 

Some of those exiled Englishmen were admirable story-tellers. 
They had travelled over the Continental cities and towns, and 
were well informed as to the scandal-gossip of many high cir- 
cles. They were recklessly brave and well acquainted with 
fire-arms and sword-exercise. As to religion they were no 
bigots; some were professing Catholic, others Protestant, but 
all were true to the brotherhood, and Mary Stuart was their 
idol. The Protestant outlaws were, perhaps, the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Queen of Scots. Pictures and memen- 
tos of the royal captive were to be seen in the apartments of 
the exiles. The name of the high-minded and faithful Jane Ken- 
nedy was lovingly toasted after that of the Queen of Scots. 
The time was passed amidst conviviality and danger, whilst 
treason-plots were continually progressing with daring courage. 
Queen Elizabeth had her spies in the Border Countrie, as well 
as in other districts, but a deadly fate awaited them the mo- 
ment they were discovered. No mercy was extended, in any 
form, to a spy or an informer. An outlaw against either the 
English or the Scotch government was welcome and defended 
to the death. From what Constable witnessed in the Border 
Countrie he had not sufficient courage to attempt his desperate 
scheme of treachery. So it fell through. Another bravo, named 
Hector Armstrong, suddenly appeared upon the scene. This 
man was ready to undertake any adventure, ready to commit 
any crime, for gold. Few, however, even of his employers, 
trusted him, and Walsingham considered him “a dangerous 
man.” Moray, the regent, having received private information 
from Armstrong that the Earl of Northumberland was at the 
house of Mr. Elliott, where a number of the supporters of the 
Queen of Scots were at supper, a party of men in the interest of 
Moray attacked the house. The outlaws were instantly roused 
to action, and they made a desperate fight, several being killed 
and wounded. The gallant Percy defended himself bravely, but 
was made a prisoner and carried off; he was subsequently 
lodged in Lochleven Castle, where he remained a close prisoner 
for two years. His arrest and detention were opposed to all 
international law and precedent. A writer upon the “ extra- 
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ordinary doings of the Border men” assures us “that Hector 
Armstrong, who was comparatively rich before the above events, 
fell shortly after into poverty, although he received £300 from 
Moray or Lord Marr for betraying his friend.” Universal exe. 
cration was raised against Armstrong. The “ Border women 
cursed him on bended knees, and the children screamed at the 
mention of his name.” * 

During the time Northumberland resided amongst the out. 
laws he was treated with marked respect and kindness by the 
poorer class, who were all devoted to the cause of the Queen of 
Scots. It is stated that either Morton or Moray was present at 
the capture of Northumberland; but I think this statement is 
highly improbable, for about the quarter where the earl was 
arrested resided the deadly personal enemies of Moray and 
Morton, and it is not likely that either of them would escape 
death in the “ hand-to-hand ” struggle which took place on the 
night of the noble outlaw’s arrest. Armstrong was formerly 
under many obligations to Lord Northumberland when residing 
in London. But this was the age of base actions. John Knox 
and Lord Moray corresponded with Cecil as to what means 
should be adopted to “ hunt down the wandering rebels of the 
Borders.” ; 

Whilst negotiations were pending between Elizabeth and the 
Scotch regent for the “ betrayal and sale” of Lord Northumber- 
land the career of Moray was suddenly brought to a close by the 
well-aimed shot of one of his victims—Hamilton Haugh. 


TUTBURY CASTLE, 


In this narrative I cannot pass over Tutbury and its sur- 
roundings. It is situated on the south bank of the river Dove, 
which parts the counties of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. The. 
ancient village of Tutbury is about five miles from Needwood 
Forest, once connected with the ballad lore and legendary ex- 
ploits of Robin Hood and his fair vanquisher, Clarinda. The 
Castle of Tutbury was originally a Roman fortress, but had been 
several times rebuilt and experienced frequent changes of mas- 
ters. Mercian princes, Norman chiefs, and king-defying barons 
had in turn made Tutbury Castle their stronghold. It had been 
connected with the tragic story of the unfortunate Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, and associated with the splendor of the haughty 
John of Gaunt, who founded there his “Court of Minstrels.” 


* Ratclyff's Anecdotes of the Outlaws in the Border Countrie ; Ridpath’s Border History; 
Crawford’s Memoirs of Border Life. 
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The castle was for a long period considered a place of impreg- 
nable strength. It was girded with a broad moat nearly thirty 
feet in depth, surrounded with lofty walls, ramparts, and flanking 
towers of defence, enclosing three acres of ground, the only ac- 
cess to it being by means of a drawbridge. In this gloomy for- 
tress the unfortunate Queen of Scots was closely confined for 
nearly fifteen years. The reader can form some idea of the treat- 
ment which the royal captive received at Tutbury from the re- 
port made by the deputy-jailer to the Queen’s Council: “ The 
woman (Mary Stuart) zs well watched by day and by night. The 
queen and her ministers may rest assured that the woman (Stuart) 
has no possible chance of escape, unless she could transform herself into 
a flea or a miserable little mouse.” * Another official states that at 
this very period no servant of the captive queen could speak to 
one another unless in the presence of Lord Shrewsbury’s spies. 
The Queen of Scots was not permitted to open her lips to any 
one of her attendants, unless in the presence of one of the Talbot 
family. All her letters were in the hands of the jailers; and 
Mary Stuart’s interviews with her physician were also in the 
presence of spies. Zhe priest was hunted out altogether. 

Gilbert Talbot, the deputy-jailer, received the “congratula- 
tions” of Queen Elizabeth for the manner in which he per- 
formed his duties at Tutbury Castle. In the face of the State 
Papers on Tutbury and its royal prisoner Mr. Froude asserts that 
the “ plot to assassinate Lord Moray was originally formed in the 
household of Mary Stuart, if she herself was not the principal mover 
in it.” + 


THE BETRAYAL AND SALE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


To return to the noble prisoner pining in Lochleven Castle for a 
period of two years. The Countess of Northumberland—a most 
devoted wife and a high-spirited and patriotic woman—went to 
the Low Countries, where, with laudable devotion, she contrived to 
collect the sum of two thousand pounds as a ransom for her hus- 
band.t Lords Marr and Morton accepted the money offered, and 
next privately communicated with the Queen of England and 
Lord Burleigh (Cecil) as to what sum they were inclined to pay. 


* Gilbert Talbot, deputy-jailer, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, May 11, 1571. This precious 
document is to be seen amongst the Tutbury Castle State Papers (most secret) concerning the 
Queen of Scots, 

+ Froude’s History of England, vol. ix. p. 595- 

{At a later period the Countess of Northumberland wandered through Scotland in a state 
of destitution until aided by the ladies of the noble house of Montrose. The Scotchwomen 
were always true to the standard of the unfortunate Stuarts, 

VOL, XL,—23 
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Burleigh proposed to double the amount already offered by the 
Countess of Northumberland, whilst the Scotch knaves increased 
their demand upon the English council to ten thousand pounds, 
all to be paid down in gold on the day that Lord Northum. 
berland was delivered up to the agents of the English queen, 
Queen Elizabeth, in her usual style, denounced the proposal as 
“an extortion; she would pay no such sum.” “Then,” said Lord 
Morton in his letter, “ your highness will not have the immense 
pleasure of cutting off the head of your rebel subject.” The 
queen took ten days to consider the matter. At the end of the 
time named she agreed to pay the sum demanded. 

“Even in that ruthless age,” remarks Mr. Hosack, “the giv. 
ing up of a fugitive to certain death was regarded as a heinous 
crime.” In the eyes of William Cecil and Francis Walsingham 
such a crime became a venial offence, or one justified on the 
broad ground of expediency. Of all the actors in this infamous 
transaction, Morton, in the opinion of his contemporaries, in- 
curred the largest share of guilt. It was given out that North- 
umberland was to be conveyed in a Scotch ship to Antwerp and 
there set free. He therefore joyfully left his gloomy prison.at 
Lochleven and embarked on the Frith of Forth, as he believed, 
for Antwerp, where his wife and friends awaited his arrival. To 
his astonishment and dismay he found that the vessel, instead 
of putting out to sea, ran down the coast off Berwickshire and 
anchored near Coldingham. Lord Hunsdon went on board the 
vessel, when John Colville, a “‘Scotch gentleman,” delivered to 
Queen Elizabeth’s political agent the unfortunate Earl of North- 
umberland. The gold was then paid down in a business-like 
manner. Northumberland underwent an examination which 
lasted six weeks; but he criminated no man, betrayed no one. 
John Colville, who aided in entrapping the Earl of Northumber- 
land, had originally been a Presbyterian minister. He next took 
to the “ politics of the times, and became a spy for both parties.” 
His treachery was revolting. He was the author of some blas- 
phemous tracts against Christian principles. He was also said 
to have been the writer of a life of King James VI. Like many 
of the political adventurers and dagger-men of those times, he 
died in poverty, abandoned by his corrupt patrons and false 
friends. 

Queen Elizabeth sent her final command, or judgment, to Lord 
Hunsdon to bring his prisoner immediately to York, where her 
highness “ commanded" that he should die on the public scaffold 
as a rebel and a traitor. .Northumberland had no trial, but was 
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simply impeached—nothing proved against him, and no witness 
to make even a false statement. Lord Hunsdon, although a 
rough soldier, seemed shocked at this proceeding on the part of 
his royal mistress. He wrote to Burleigh that “he would not 
lead the noble prisoner to the scaffold ; some other person must 
be found to perform that degrading office”; and, further, “ he 
would, rather than obey the queen’s command in this matter, 
go to prison at once.”* Sir John Foster—described as “a high- 
minded knight ’—on whom the queen conferred a large portion 
of Northumberland's property, undertook the superintending 
of the execution. In Elizabeth’s letters to Lord Hunsdon she 
desires that he should hold out hopes to his prisoner of a par- 
don in case he implicated others amongst the outlawed English- 
men beyond the Borders, and induced them to return to England. 
But ‘when her highness was assured by Hunsdon that North- 
umberland was “resolved to be true to his unfortunate coun- 
trymen to the death,” she became much excited, and, addressing 
her cousin, Hunsdon, said: “So this traitor Percy is rather 
stuck-up and proud, and will not bend before 4zs queen. Then, 
by God, I will make the remainder of his life as miserable as posst- 
ble. 1 understand that he is fond of savory belly-cheer. Let him 
have no food but of the poorest description, and not much of that; 
let:it be just fit for a roadside beggar. I wish to humble this 
proud Percy to the dust.” 

The queen was disappointed. Percy died in a manner 
worthy of the descendants of Hotspur. He scorned to beg for 
his life, and seemed quite unconcerned as to what action the 
queen might take against him. To his honor be it told, Lord 
Hunsdon did not in this case comply with his sovereign’s com- 
mand, for he brought his chivalrous and warm-hearted prisoner 
to his own table and treated him with all the respect due to a 
descendant of the Border chiefs. 

The Earl of Northumberland knew little of the political in- 
trigues that surrounded him. He was unfitted by nature, study, 
or general habits to become the leader of a political movement 
like that of the disaffected English Catholics, who had to com- 
bat with difficulties unknown in other countries. The Earl of 
Northumberland was “merely a country gentleman,” but was 
immensely popular for his fine social qualities. Lord Hunsdon 
relates that he found him far more ready to talk of his horses, 
hounds, and hawks than of the grave charges of high treason 


* Lord Hunsdon’s letter to Sir William Cecil is printed in Sharpe’s History of the Northern 
Rebellion, p, 331 ; also Ridpath’s Azstory and Ratclyff’s Border Anecdotes, 
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preferred against him. He delighted in relating anecdotes of 
the fox or of some favorite huntsman in the by-gone. He was 
intimate with the principal sporting gentlemen of England, and 
the famous story-tellers and strolling players were always wel- 
come at his baronial castles, where profuse hospitality “awaited 
all comers, high and low.” The number of guests was conside. 
rable, and the servants and retainers averaged three hundred 
and sixty men and women. In the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. the Percy property was far more extensive. Tak. 
ing “all the surroundings” of this nobleman into account, it is 
no wonder that he was beloved, and his sad fate lamented by so 
many of his countrymen and women. 


THE EXECUTION OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The 22d of August, 1572, was the day named by Queen Eliza. 
beth for the execution of the Earl of Northumberland. The 
bloody scene took place at York. The earl ascended the scaf- 
fold with a firm step. A spectator says: “ His dress was ele- 
gant, and his fine person never looked to greater advantage. 
He. advanced to the front of the large scaffold, accompanied 
by his confessor, Father Talbot, and an Irish Dominican friar 
named Hubert de Burgh, his physician (Dr. Shadwell), and 
two gentlemen of his household.” Lord Hunsdon had some 
difficulty in procuring this indulgence from the queen, who 
was inclined to listen to the suggestion of Lord Leicester— 
namely, that the rebel earl should not have the “benefit of 
clergy.” The crown was represented by the high-sheriff, Sir 
John Foster, the executioners, and several officials. A strong 
military guard of horse and foot was at every point surround- 
ing the scaffold. Father!Talbot having held up a crucifix, the 
murmur in the vast crowd became hushed.* Northumberland 
appeared to be deeply affected. He gazed upon the crowd 
again, and then kissed the crucifix. He addressed the people— 
men and women—in a firm and dignified tone. “He assured 
them that he regretted nothing that he had done. He wished to 
tell the people of England that he would die as he had lived, 
a true and devoted member of the Church of Rome. He con- 
sidered Queen Elizabeth as a usurper and the illegitimate off- 
spring of Nan de Bouleyn and King Henry VIII. He looked 
upon the Queen of Scots as his lawful sovereign, being the 

* Catholicity was not crushed out of the rural districts at this period—far from it ; for it 


was represented by many brave and loving hearts, men and women, true to the cause as the 
dial is to the sun, 
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grandniece of the late King Henry.” He next bade all his 
friends and retainers farewell. Aftera pause, in which he sur- 
veyed the vast crowd once more, he said: “ Remember that I 
die in the communion of the Catholic Church, and that I am a 
Percy in life and in death. Now, dear friends, 1 wish you all a 
long farewell. Pray for me.” 

Northumberland then knelt down with the priests and his 
immediate attendants. The people followed the example. After 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour the final preparations began 
by the noble victim taking off his coat and stripping his neck. 
A-fresh murmur now ran through the crowd, followed by the 
sobbing of widows and orphans who were depending on the 
bounty of the noble owner of Alnwick Castle. The excitement 
became greater upon the appearance of the headsmen and their 
assistants, who came upon the scene flushed with carnificial vic- 
tory from another execution. The “finishing of the law” was 
conducted in a cruel and disgraceful manner. A blunt carpen- 
ter’s axe was used, and the executioners were, as usual, in a 
state of drunkenness. For several minutes they were chopping at 
the neck of the unfortunate earl, who, ina faint voice, at inter- 
vals exclaimed: “ Jesus, have mercy upon my soul!” The blood 
was flowing in a stream. At last one of the executioners held up 
the convulsed and blood-streaming head to the gaze of the excited mul- 
titude. 

The high rank and ancient lineage of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, the disgraceful circumstances attending his betrayal by 
the Scots, and his steadfast adherence to the olden faith of Eng- 
land created a profound sensation throughout the realm; in fact, 
all the great cities of Europe felt indignant at the conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth in this special case, in which her highness set 
aside the law—even such a show of that arbitrary weapon as she 
used on other occasions. But worse than all was her purchase 
of the noble victim from the regent of Scotland for the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, paid down in gold on the delivery of the 
prisoner, who, according to the usage of all civilized nations, 
then as well as now, was entitled to protection and hospitality 
in Scotland, against whose laws he had not offended. There 
was no second opinion on this matter throughout Europe, and it 
hands down to infamous reproach the character of the Scottish 
regent (Lord Marr), Queen Elizabeth, and Sir William Cecil. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A COMEDY AND A PLAY. 


FLORIAN’S relations with Ruth, he himself had to admit; were 
not of the most hopeful kind. In two yearshe had not exchanged 
words or letters with her, and from the various reports which 
acquaintances from Clayburg incidentally gave him he could see 
that she had settled down to the new life with her usual good 
sense and determination to forget the past. It appeared, too, that 
she had become literary in her tastes, and was a welcome contri- 
butor to many publications. As far as his hopes were concerned 
they seemed ridiculous, yet absence might have done consider- 
able for him. He knew she once held him dearer than herself, 
and Ruth was not quick to forget. If he had kept her sweet 
image in his heart through all the blandishments of metropolitan 
society and its handsomest and best women, through all the tur- 
moil of political life and the hard study of his profession, was it 
not more likely that in the noble solitudes of the north, amid 
scenes the more dear because he had once lived amongst them, 
with Linda’s grave on the hillside to remind her of the dear 
child’s fondest wishes, his image would fade more slowly 
from her mind and the old love die harder in her heart? Per- 
haps she was entertaining the same hopes that shared his loneli- 
ness, and:the quiet study and prayer of those years of separation 
might have led her so near to the fold that to marry her would 
bring her safely in. On the other hand, he remembered, with a 
sigh, Ruth’s rigid conscientiousness, which would make it a duty 
to dismiss every thought of him from her mind until time would 
allow her to look upon him merely as a friend. She had no claim 
on him, and that was enough. The dead heart of Linda would 
not beat more coldly than hers when they met again if this last 
supposition was correct,and yet he prayed Linda's prayer the 
more fervently as all these fierce doubts crowded on him, “that 
we may meet again.” ; 

At all events, Florian was beginning to feel that to marry was 
becoming for him a political necessity. His popularity was in- 
creasing too rapidly with the mob to be other than dangerous for 
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one whose youth, want of wealth, and wide social standing were 
embarrassing. He did not yet know his own leaders well, and 
his slowly-extending influence was but imperfectly recognized by 
them. He did not wish to advance too rapidly. He had no de- 
sire to walk to power over the heads of older, wealthier, and en- 
vious men, whose power might be used to crush him at the start. 
His aim was to become a weight, an authority, a support to the 
party and its representatives, and to disclaim any wish for office 
until the force of circumstances, the fitness of things, would place 
a position in his grasp. In the meantime the work of his profes- 
sion would take up most of his time; he could gather in his shek- 
els for political needs, select and strengthen his friends and sup- 
porters, and by his social qualities make and secure the acquaint- 
ance of the great of every field. 

But social prominence, he thought, required an immediate and 
advantageous marriage. He cared very little for wealth, and his 
bride need have for her dower no more than the graces which 
make a woman popular—beauty, fine carriage, a mind above the 
average, and respectable birth. Ruth had all these, and what a 
joy to him if his ambition could follow whither his heart led! 
But if not, what was he todo? There were other women in the 
world with some of the necessary qualifications, and Frances 
Lynch was one of them. Her mother had been a noted belle 
in her time, and enjoyed the friendship of remarkable men and 
women. A De Ponsonby keeping a boarding-house was a little 
irregular, but such a boarding-house! Only the most extraordi- 
nary lights of society and intellect gained admittance within its 
portals; and madame, although guilty of a blunder in marrying 
an [rishman with some brains, good birth, and moderate fortune, 
never lost her power in the world of society on that account. 
Frances inherited her mother’s wit and beauty. Now that she 
appeared to him in the light of a possible wife, he began to per- 
ceive that she had made a deep impression on him. She was 
slight and willowy in form, with a woman’s full height, and a 
grace of manner entrancing if haughty. He remembered how 
transparent her face was, and how delicate its outline; how the 
sunlight gleamed through her yellow hair; what a magnificent 
look the blue eyes could fling; the sweetness of her voice; the 
beauty of her mouth, teeth, and smile; the gentleness and wo- 
manliness of her disposition, and her winning and candid ways. 
He had to admit that beside her Ruth seemed quite plain. 
And, moreover, Frances was a Catholic and very devout, to all 
appearances. What her faults were he did not know, as he 
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never looked for them. It seemed a little odd, even to his pre- 


sent changed conditions of thought, that before the old hopes © 


died he should thus be looking for an object on which to found 
new ones, but it was an old trick with his calculating nature, 
which political habits had intensified. He went off on the spur 
of the moment to look for her, and study her a little more 
closely. It was early yet, and she had returned from Mass and 
was reading in the common sitting-room alone. Her plain- 
colored walking-dress contrasted very well with the light colors 
of the room, her light hair and pale face. She looked up with a 
grave smile of recognition as he entered. Always gay with most 
people, she had a softer mood for him. 

“Your speech of last night,” said she, “ does not seem to have 
agreed with you. You are very pale.” 

“If a man could have a woman’s powers for talking !” he re. 
plied. “I feel that nature has not been just to politicians and 
orators.” 

“Or to women,” said she. ‘It is fair to suppose you have 
usurped our positions when we have qualifications which you 
have not for orating.” 

“You have not all the qualifications,” said he. “ Will you 
pardon me for saying that sound and sense should always go 
together?” 

“ And will you pardon me for not believing that every male 
orator possesses the two? Think of all the congressional and 
legislatorial talkers! Oh! what oceans of sound, and not buoy- 
ant enough to float ten particles of sense!” 

He hardly noticed the reply. He was looking into her eyes, 
at her gestures, her sweet smile, and, seeing it, she prudently 
turned her back on him by going to the piano. “I have anew 
piece,” said she, “from our own choir-leader, and, as you know 
the man, you will certainly enjoy it.” 

“Yes,” said he, coming to turn the music. “There will bea 
furious crash at the start, like the clatter he makes at the open- 
ing of dinner, and after it will be mouthfuls of sound, choked 
partly by his endeavors to stutter out an idea. The finale will 
be simply awful.” 

She began smilingly to play a single melody with her right 
hand, a sweet, weird, plaintive cry like that from a broken heart, 
and from beginning to end there were no louder sounds than 
a gentle forte. The finale was the repetition of the opening. 
She was’-wrapt in the music and he in the musician, yet his 
thoughts were off on the great river’s shores with that other 
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girl, beside whom he had stood thus many a time with a lover’s 
proud privilege. When she looked up at him for appreciation 
his look, fixed on her so intently, almost startled her. 

“Why, Mr. Wallace,” she began, “are you ill?” 

“I did not think the old gentleman could write such music 
or dream it,” he said, recalled to perfect self-possession. ‘“ You 
played it, too, in such a way that it seemed to be part of your- 
self, and I hardly knew whether to weep over the music or the 
musician.” 

Frances looked at him in mock amazement, and laughed a 
nervous laugh. To him it sounded so very sweet ! 

“A compliment from the politician,” said she. “O Mr. Wal- 
lace! you are not true to your colors.” 

“ Always to speak the truth,” said a heavy voice at the door, 
“is the chief virtue of the statesman.” 

And both looking, saw Peter standing there with his hands in 
his pockets and a sullen look on his heavy face. It might have 
been the memory of the night’s carouse or some other feeling, 
but his presence put Florian to flight at once, and Frances would 
have gone also but that he insisted on her playing “ St. Patrick’s 
Day” and the “ Minstrel Boy” with variations. 

“That's a fine air,” said he, with reference to the last, which 
was his favorite. ‘‘ It takes Paul to write such poethry, girl. I 
think he could beat that if he tried. Girls like the boys that 
write poethry, don’t they, Frank?” 

“Every one likes poets,” said Frances, withdrawing from the 
room. 

“Ay,” said Peter to himself, “ but not as well as elegant, 
addle-headed lawyers, when the poets are poor and the lawyers 
rich ; but I’ll fix ye both, if I lose a dinner for it.” 

Peter was in a vicious mood, both from the potations of the 
preceding night and from another cause, which declared itself 
wrathfully a few moments later in Madame Lynch's presence. 

“I told ye,” said Peter, as he sat down familiarly in the easy 
chair, “that ye never would know how to bring up a child, and 
that ye never deserved to have one, with yer curls an’ pomade, 
an’ poke-bonnets an’ furb’lows, an’ trimmin’s an’ nonsense. I 
told ye, and now yer goin’ to reap the reward o’ yer sins.” 

“What's the matter now?” said madame, calmly. 

“Matter now!” grunted Peter. ‘“ Modesty was a quality of 
most women I knew, but your daughter hasn’t any—a mere 
bundle of fashions; an’ I won’t stand it any longer, bad cess to 
ye! Am I goin’ to see her damned and not say a word ?” 
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“ What difference will it make to you if she be damned ?” said 
madame, sneeringly. ‘ Wouldn't you like company?” 

“ Sportin’ with that lawyer below, the—the witch! He makin’ 
faces at her an’ she softenin’ him with music. The omadhaun! 
that has no more heart than a stone. It’s a gizzard he has! Ap’ 
he won't be a Catholic within ten years, he’s such a poor wan 
now. I tell ye I won't stand it!” 

“Evidently you have a grievance of some kind,” said ma 
dame: “ pray what is it? And, if you can, speak plainly.” 

“I've seen through ye, ma’am”’; and Peter leered at the ele. 
gant lady. “I’ve seen through yer daughter too; an’ I know yer 
just dyin’ to get the lawyer into the family. But I swear if she 
tries it I’ll blow on yer scheme; I ‘will, be all creation! An’ I'll 
go to him meself an’ tell him the whole thing.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said madame sternly. 

“Wait a minute!” snapped Peter; but he recognized the tone 
which madame used, and kept growling in a prudent minor key, 
“Wait! I'll be hanged if I'll wait one second.” 

“There’s a little debt of yours just sent me this morning,” 
said madame, “and I was trying to decide whether it would be 
better to pay it or stop it out of your monthly allowance.” 

“Oh!—ah!” said Peter, slightly confused. 

“ And, then, Mrs. Brown was here this morning to tell me her 
front room is vacant, and | thought it wiser that you should remove 
yourself there, for you are getting too coarse for this elegance.” 

“ Elegance be hanged!” said Peter warmly! “ What dol 
care for you and yer elegance? I'll go to Mrs. Brown’s, if ye 
wish me to, or to the divil.”’ 

“Don’t hurry,” said madame graciously ; “ you'll meet your 
old friend soon enough.” 

“ But I'll ruin ye, I’ll ruin ye!” he stormed. “I'll tell the 
whole story to the lawyers, poets, and greatnesses, I will, and 
end yer fine plottin’.”’ 

“There are some papers here,” said madame, “ which I will 
read for you. You need quieting, you dear, foolish old man. 
And if it is necessary to remove you from Mrs. Brown's front 
room, your next journey, I fear, will be to prison.” 

“Oh!—ah!” said Peter, collapsing suddenly. “ But sure yer 
not goin’ to send me to Mrs. Brown’s; ye wouldn’t turn out an 
old man from such comfortable quarters?” 

“ You are so boisterous when you drink,” said madame; “ you 
make so many threats, you interfere so unwarrantably in the 
affairs of strangers, that really—” 
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“I’m not boisterous,” Peter asserted, “and I never in me 
whole life made threats to any wan. Did I make threats?” he 
added, innocently. ‘’Pon me honor I was dreamin’, an’ had no 
more idea of the meanin’ o’ what I said than the man in the 
moon. I'llsay nothin’. I’ll be quiet asalamb. I won't open me 
mouth, good or bad, if ye say so. But, of course, ye'll excuse 
me anxiety for Paul. It was Paul I was thinkin’ of, for I knew 
he was in love with Frances; and he’s such a beautiful creature, 
an’ it isn’t fair that the lawyer should have everything, as ye 
must admit yerself when ye come to think of it.” 

“Did Paul tell you as much?” said madame, indifferently, 
plunging into some papers. 

“Of course he did!” said Peter vehemently. ‘“ Well—I won't 
say he did, after all; but his actions said it, and then he’s a poet 
an’ couldn't help fallin’ in love with such a little beauty. No, I 
don’t think he did say anything. I needn’t mind going to Mrs. 
Brown's?” 

“Not yet,” said madame slowly, “but I shall keep this debt 
out of your monthly allowance.” 

“Don't!” said Peter, with gloomy earnestness; but the lady 
was inexorable, and he went off convinced that whatever he 
turned his hand to, whether for good or evil to himself or others, 
was sure to end in a mass of chaotic, bitter ruin. 

Madame Lynch was not a little disturbed at first by Peter’s 
manner and information, but on reflection concluded that Paul’s 
love for Frances was a fiction, nor did she apprehend any further 
trouble from the irascible and contradictory boarder with whom 
she had so peculiar an interview. 

A certain evening of the succeeding week was occupying her 
attention, for an event was to take place in her parlors of so ex- 
clusive and novel a nature that the world of society was ruffled 
with expectation. The event was the production of an original 
comedy in two acts, which a genius, as madame assured her 
friends, had written for her special benefit, and which would 
receive its first and last production in her parlors. Moreover 
the genius himself was to be present. To the inquiries as to 
whether he was old or young, handsome or ugly, madame re- 
plied to her friends, ‘“‘ Come and see.” 

The genius was no other than Paul Rossiter, who, entirely 
ignorant of the furore his comedy and himself were creating, 
had just finished surveying his graceful form as it appeared to 
him in the light of a new, splendidly-fitting dress-suit. Fortune 
had smiled on him one day in the shape of a request from ma- 
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dame and Frances that he write them a comedy, for ingenuity 
was at a loss to invent some form of entertainment for that 
winter which would be worthy the fame of a De Ponsonby 
Lynch; and Frances had conceived, while her mother executed, 
the idea of having the attic poet write a comedy, and then ex. 
hibit him to their friends as its author and the lion of the hour, 

“Write a comedy?” said Paul cheerfully; “if it will please 
you I’ll write a dozen of them. But you must know I never had 
any experience in the elaborate work of the stage, and you must 
tell me exactly what you require.” 

“Oh! I can do that,” said Frances, “and I will make many 
suggestions as you work. I’m always good at suggestions.” 

Therefore it happened that Paul and Frances were in each 
other’s company so often, he writing, she suggesting, that Peter's 
face became the most cheerful object in the whole house, and 
that other face which so long haunted Paul’s dreams began to 
fade, as every dream must fade before the reality of the living 
woman’s beautiful presence. The comedy became a very elabo- 
rate affair before it was ended. Frances was to play the leading 
part, and she made Paul put in a character for himself, that of a 
ragged sailor which he had often mimicked for her, and whose 
queer ways and stentorian voice were delightful comedy. How 
could he know that this was a bit of strategy to brighten the 
effect of the entertainment? Society would be so put out to 
see in the author of the comedy this rough-voiced and uncouth 
being; and what a surprise afterwards to meet a tall, delicate, 
golden-haired, dreamy-faced youth, whose physical make-up 
itself was a poem! So the play progressed, and Paul received 
a hundred dollars for it, to his utter surprise and discomfiture. 
He did not think the play was really worth so much, and did 
not wish to take the money. 

“It’s the chief feature of our reception,” said madame, “and 
the flowers alone cost that much. You do not know your own 
merit, Mr. Rossiter.” 

Mr. Rossiter at once invested in his dress-suit, and surveyed 
himself with contemptuous delight in the small mirror of his 
room. At last he was to enter society from the garret. 

There was a really distinguished audience present, and in the 
back seats sat Peter and Florian, the latter curiously reading the 
programme, and smiling to discover for the first time that the 
lion of the evening, the author of the play, the impersonator of 
a minor part, was Paul Rossiter. All concerned had kept the 
secret well, for he had felt curious to see this new star which 
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was rising in the society constellation De Ponsonby Lynch. 
The comedy proved an astonishing success, although weighted 
alittle with the incapacity of amateurs. It was felt to be some- 
thing more than the ordinary drawing-room comedy gotten 
up by literary misses for their self-glorification, and Madame 
Lynch knew from the first act that her little event would be the 
talk of the circle for weeks to come. Frances played spiritedly 
and looked her best, and the chill of disappointment which per- 
yaded the assembly on Paul’s appearance as the sailor-tramp 
was simply superb. He looked and acted his part to the life, 
and if society regretted the physical appearance of the new star, 
ithad to admit his acting was excellent and his singing very 
fine. People began to congratulate madame at the end of the 
first act, and literary celebrities were anxious to know how she 
had discovered the author, who he was, and all about’ him. 
When the actors came in after the play was over, and they had 
donned their ordinary costumes, Frances was highly diverted 
at seeing the amazement on every face when Paul was intro- 
duced by her mother as the author and actor. Mother and 
daughter were satisfied with their event. Society had known 
nothing so delightful that winter, and Paul, praised and flat- 
tered beyond all his expectations, showered with invitations 
from all sides, went to his room that night somewhat dizzy with 
popularity. The cool garret, however, and a few moments’ 
thought brought him to his senses. 

Florian, retiring to his room after a sentimental conversation 
with Frances, was honored with a visit from Peter. He had 
learned from experience how to deal with this excitable person- 
age, and was no more than sociable in a distant, sleepy way, 
which would not understand the manceuvres of coughs and hints, 
and glances at the wine-closet. 

“’Twas a fine play,” said Peter; “the b’y has genius, I think. © 
Of course there was some nonsense in it, but he’s young. I'll 
write up a criticism on it for this week’s paper. We ought to 
have him down out o’ the garret and. make him wet it, or may be 
ye might do it for him, bein’ his friend. It’s a fearful cough I 
have from sittin’ so long in wan position—g-r-r-r!_ Yer dull this 
evenin’, b’y—g-r-r-r! What’s good fora cough? A little brandy 
with an egg an’ sugar an’a slight touch o’ water used to bea 
great favorite wid me. See now, what’s the use o’ havin’ a 
thing in the house when ye don’t use it? I know ye have 
brandy in the closet beyant, an’ ye won’t give a drop to an’ old 
fellow, an’ old grandfather "—he made a face at himself in the 
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mirror—* that’s doin’ his best to amuse ye, an’ isn’t long for this 
world—only forty years or so.” 

Florian smilingly brought forth the bottle, which held q 
feeble wine-glassful. The smile that for a moment illuminated 
Peter’s face at sight of the open closet faded under a cloud of 
sorrow, and the expression “Oh!—ah!” signified his intense dis. 
appointment. But he said nothing as he gloomily wished Florian 
good luck and drained the glass with a lingering look at its bare, 
shining emptiness. 

“Paul is now the pet of society,” said Florian; “and from 
this time we will hardly get a glimpse of him, so many parties 
and balls will be thrust on him.” 

“Parties and balls!” said Peter with contempt. “ What 
would a man be doin’ at such places without money? Anda b’y 
that has to live in a garret an’ can’t afford candles an’ wood, an 
eats wid the nagurs in the cheap eatin’-houses, d’ye s'pose he's 
goin’ to run to balls, even if he wanted to, which he don't.” 

Florian listened in some amazement and doubt. 

“Do I understand you to say, Peter, that he is too poor to 
buy candles, and takes his meals at poor restaurants?” 

“Have ye seen him at the table in a month?” said Peter 
grimly. 

Florian admitted that he had not. 

“Ye don’t know as much about him as I thought,” said he. 
“ He makes enough money, I think, to pay his board here, but no 
more; an’ he’s that stiff an’ correct he won’t go to them pub- 
lishers who'd pay him well, if they are a little less respectable 
than Corcoran an’ his kind. Then he supports a half-dozen poor 
families. An’ between them all he has to do without many 
things an’ eat poor food.” 

From this Peter rambled on into a lengthy description of 
Paul’s troubles with a view to exciting Florian’s sympathy in 
the poet’s behalf, and the instantaneous presentation of more 
brandy on his own; but Florian had learned quite enough for his 
purposes and was not responsive. 

“ Divil a heart he has!” Peter went off muttering. “It's 4 
gizzard, an’ Paul’ll stay in the garret for all he cares.” 

There was a shade of self-reproach in Florian’s thoughts that 
night, and some humiliation. Why had he not looked a little 
more closely into Paul’s affairs, and where was his boasted pene- 
tration, that he had to be told of the many motive-springs in his 
friend’s disposition ? He now recalled the absence of Paul from 
the regular meals, and the fact that he had never been invited to 
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yisit the distant garret; he remembered to have seen a queer 
specimen of childhood often climbing the stairs to the garret and 
inquiring solely for Herr Paul; and he had faint glimpses of 
Paul and beggars appearing and disappearing in poor quarters 
of the city. This was a different man from his first conception, 
and it required Mme. Lynch and Peter Carter to give him a true 
insight into the poet’s genius and disposition. He was talented, 
which formerly he doubted, and his charity shone out so strongly 
after Peter’s revelations that all the good Florian had ever done 
for the city poor grew wan as the moon in the full light of day. 
In the fifth story the poet was sleeping in his cold, bare room. 
It was with a feeling of self-contempt that Florian sank into the 
folds of his own luxurious bed. 

It required a stern retirement of two days and frequent visits 
to the streets of the poor before Paul could thoroughly recover 
from his first draught of popularity, and at the end of that time, 
having thrown off the intoxication, he was able to receive with 
proper coolness the visits and the propositions of a theatrical 
manager, whose card the servant presented one afternoon as he 
sat reading in Florian’s rooms, with the Fraulein playing on the 
floor. Mr. Aubrey had heard of the young gentleman's ability 
in play-writing, the whole city was speaking of his late comedy, 
and would it please him to write a play suitable for production 
at his theatre during the next season. Paul hesitated and con- 
sidered. He hardly understood the extent of his good fortune, 
and it confused him so much that he hid his nervousness under 
a show of experienced deliberation. Mr. Aubrey meanwhile 
poured forth his reasons and persuasions. Finally the poet con- 
sented to write a melodrama in his best style, and Aubrey 
agreed to pay him five hundred dollars for it, and allow him a 
fairpercentage of the receipts. 

“O Fraulein!” said he, when the great personage had gone, 
“do you guess what good luck has befallen me? The mother 
shall go down to the sea this summer, and all sorts of things shall 
find their way from St. Nicholas’ hands this coming Christmas. 
We are getting rich, Fraulein.” 

“Herr Paul feels goot,” said the Fraulein, who could not 
understand much of what he said. That day he resumed his old 
place at madame'’s table, and his looks of gratitude towards her 
were so fervent and marked as to inspire her with distrust of the 
young man who could look so emphatically at a woman old 
enough to be his mother. Deeper into the retirement of the 
attic plunged the poet, his whole soul wrapped up in this new 
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literary venture, and not even Frances could induce him to join 
the usual evening circle or accept one of the numerous invitations 
that were offered him. Revolving all sorts of ideas in his head 
as to what would make the ground-work of his play, he saw 
rising again in the rose-colored light of his dreams the face of 
the girl in the yacht, and felt a sudden twinge of pain that he had 
forgotten her so long. By degrees a novel thought shaped itself 
in his mind, and what it was the play itself will disclose. 
Through all the summer heats Paul was enclosed in the attic, 
and nothing could draw him from it, nor could any obtain admis. 
sion into its sacred precincts save the theatrical manager, who 
came to read the manuscript, to make suggestions, to amend and 
criticise. Peter pleaded in yain at the locked door, and heartily 
cursed the Friulein, who came daily to the room and went 
through performances and sang songs that threw Paul into con. 
vulsions of merriment. She alone afforded him his recreation, 
The attic chamber was sometimes stifling, but the morning sun 
and the midnight moon looked pure and more inspiring from that 
height, and the waters of the bay shone in the distance. It gave 
him his best inspirations to see these brilliant silences creeping 
into his room, and to think with how little friction, worry, and 


noise they did their great work. And the Fraulein was as good | 


as a variety show, always with some new idea or action that 
amused him mightily, all the more that it came out in bad Eng- 
lish and sweet accent. The night on which the play was pro- 
duced the whole establishment of Mme. Lynch occupied the four 
boxes of the theatre, and the front seats as well, and Flor a 
found himself in Frances’ company, with her mother discreet'y 
sitting in front. The programmes handed about announced the 
title of the drama as “ The Hermit’s Daughter,” and all were 
very much surprised to see in the list of actors Paul’s own name 
set down with a flourish, and the special announcement that the 
Friulein Stein, a prodigy of six years, would take a prominent 
and astonishing part in the play. 

“This drama is to be full of surprises,” said Frances, “and 
Mr. Rossiter so intended, I must think; he was so very reticent 
about its incidents.” 

“We shall all the better be able to judge it,” said madame; 
“and it will be more pleasant. Indeed, I am more curious to see 
how his acting will please a general audience than to see the 
play. He was so successful as the sailor.” 

The curtain rising put an end to the conversation, and all 
glanced eagerly at the stage. The scenery was very fine, and 
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represented a rocky enclosure deep in the woods, with a back- 
ground of watery vistas seen through innumerable islands. A 
gasp of astonishment Florian gave as he looked at this well- 
known representation, and his wonder knew no bounds when 
from a hut at one side came a living representation of Scott the 
hermit, leading a little girl who played and danced about him, 
Paul was the hermit and the child was the Fraulein, who, nothing 
daunted, was filled with delight at her position, and enjoyed the 
sight of the audience and the bright lights immensely. She 
sang and danced and capered as the hermit bade, exactly as she 
would have done in Paul’s own room, and with as much childish 
grace and abandon, and although the immense applause of the 
surprised and delighted audience frightened her at first, a word 
from him reassured her. It was evident from this moment that 
the Fraulein alone had insured the success of the drama. 

When the heroine of the piece came on, after a time, Frances 
observed that Florian started and, leaning forward with pale face 
and set mouth, seemed fairly to devour her features, and only 
when she spoke did he resume his old position with a heavy sigh. 
The actress was a fair model of Ruth herself, and only her voice 
could dispel the illusion. Florian did not notice how the her- 
mit’s eyes were fixed on him as the lady entered. 

These were the only incidents of the play which have any 
bearing on the story. Except for the accidental resemblance of 
these two persons to living characters, and of the first scene to 
his own home, there was nothing in the play that indicated any 
knowledge on Paul’s part of Clayburg and its people. But the 
play had a bad effect on Florian. He watched its continuance 
with little interest afterwards, and scarcely smiled when, at the 
close of the last act, the delighted audience called for the author 
and heaped upon him their mighty applause. Nor did he ever 
visit the theatre again, although the successful play ran for three 
months, It aroused an overruling emotion in his heart. His 
love for Ruth at the sight of her apparently living before him 
awoke the old slumbering passion, and had a dangerous effect 
on his disposition for many a month afterwards. 


CHAPTER V. 
RUTH. 
WHILE the years were passing with tumultuous flight for 
Florian, one woman was enjoying in Clayburg a peace of heart 


hone the less assured and real that it had been won after much 
VOL, XL,—24 
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suffering. When Florian went Ruth had found ‘the loss of his 
presence a very keen, almost unendurable pain. She would 
perhaps have found it impossible to bear but that the battle had 
been fought and won long before their actual separation, when it 
had first become plain to her that she could not accept the Catho. 
lic faith. Both had agreed that to marry under such circum. 
stances would be folly, since Ruth was as convinced as he that it 
would be a violation of her conscience to permit her children to 
be brought up in any other faith than her own. She was very 
calm in announcing her determination to Florian, because the 
scene had already been enacted in imagination many times, but 
after his departure she fought a new battle with herself, winning 
quietly and passing into a life of gentle calm that nothing seemed 
able to disturb. As Florian had supposed, her strict conscien. 
tiousness had swept from her heart every vestige of himself and 
the love she once had for him. His appearance to-morrow in 
Clayburg, with or without a wife, would have been a pleasure to 
her, not an occasion of regret and expectation, as it would have 
been for him. He had fallen into that ridiculous position which 
a rejected lover finds it so hard to assume, that of the trusted 
friend of the woman he would have made his wife. Often she 
visited the grave on the hill, and wept bitter tears over this one 
sorrow of her life. It seemed so hard to believe Linda was dead, 
the spirit so bright that she seemed to have been the immortal 
nymph of the place. The whole scene was instinct with her 
presence. Hers had been the earliest laugh to greet the spring, 
and hers the first tears that bewailed the death of the flowers and 
the coming of the long and dreary winter. Even when she had 
been dead two years many said, “It seems odd that Linda-Wal- 
lace is not here to see this or do that; she was always first and 
always gayest”; and it hurt Ruth the more. But who would 
have disturbed the sweet sleep of the girl? and who would have 
called thee back, Linda, from the smile of God, even if they had 
the power ? 

The report which reached Florian that Ruth had devoted her- 
self to literary efforts was true, and of late she began to reap 80 
much success and profit from her venture that a new idea had 
been presented to her by an outsider for consideration which 
took her fancy very much. A relative and her husband had 
visited Clayburg the previous summer, and urged on Ruth the 
propriety of coming to New York during the winter, or at any 
time that suited her convenience, and making the acquaintance 
of the literary celebrities of the day. 
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“ We have them all at our receptions,” said Mrs. Merrion; 
“and we are so gratified to hear them speak of you in terms of 
high praise. You will receive an ovation, and think of the plea- 
sure and profit it would be to you to hold sweet converse with 
them.” 

“Well, Barbara,” said Ruth, who thought her relative’s 
adjectives a little silly often, “ your offer is tempting, and [ shall 
consider it during the winter. But I could not think of leaving 
Clayburg at present. Next year, perhaps, I may go down to 
hold sweet converse with your literary stars.” 

And Mrs. Merrion perceived from the unnecessary emphasis 
on “sweet” that Ruth was laughing at her. However, Ruth 
thought deeply on the matter and finally proposed it to her father, 
who was delighted with the idea of being in Florian’s neighbor- 
hood for a time, and suggested shutting up house at once and set- 
ting off on their journey. But Ruth suggested the advisability 
of consulting some of their friends, and the squire was for con- 
sulting the whole city, so that she found it necessary to name 
Mr. Wallace and Pére Rougevin as a council of advice. 

“That’s it,” said the squire. “I'll arrange a whist-party for 
this afternoon and invite them over.” 

A party of that description was a dreadful trial for Ruth, who 
had the hardest part of the work to perform and was not enam- 


‘ored of its pleasures, whereupon she announced her intention at 


dinner of making some calls during the remainder of the day, 
and of leaving the management of the party entirely to the 
squire. He was relieved, perhaps, for his congenial soul went 
often a little beyond the limits of prudence, and the mild re- 
proach in Ruth’s eyes was hard for him toendure. The pros- 
pect of a clear field cheered him; and he was kind enough to 
recommend that she might take tea with Mrs. Wallace, and he 
would drive over after her at nine o’clock. To which Ruth 
consented and went away early, spending a few mjnutes with 
Mrs. Winifred while waiting for the stage which crossed daily to 
Wolfe Island. Mrs. Buck was there, and Mr. Buck, as immacu- 
late as to his linen as ever, and a junior Buck with so strong a 
resemblance to his father and such an enormous head that people 
would laugh at the child, and say witty things about his taking 
the pulpit some day and no one being’the wiser for his father's 
absence. The members of the family were on very good terms 
while Billy was absent, and called on each other amicably during 
favorable intervals. But there were many awkward departures 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Buck when Billy,.suddenly return- 
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ing by the front door, forced them to hasty flight by the back 
door. He was bitterly opposed to Sara and her husband still, 
and had called his grandson a “ divilish little heretic” on meet. 
ing him with his nurse. He might have been won over, per. 
haps, had Mrs. Buck remained faithful to her religion, but Sara 
found it more convenient to sit under Mr. Buck's ministry and 
have her children baptized in the Episcopal communion, for it 
was such a bother to have some members of the family going one 
way and others the other, and what did it matter in the end 
since they were all bound for heaven? Mrs. Winifred, placid 
as ever, yet with a sad, hungry look in her pious eyes, and 
a waving uncertainty in the perennial smile, took matters as 
usual and never allowed one hair out of its place on either side 
of her head. She was not so self-possessed as formerly, however, 
and often looked a little wild at mention of Linda or Florian, 
often rang the bell tor dinner and waited forgetfully for the gay 
laugh and light steps that sounded for so many years in the outer 
hall. It was fearful to hear Billy on such occasions. His own 
grief was bitter enough, but to be reminded of it so forcibly was 
to endure it over again, and his rage whistled and snapped about 
Mrs. Winifred like the rush of the wind through a dead tree. 
Sara always spoke affectionately of Florian. Not that she was 
capable of very deep feeling or any lasting feeling, but he had 
behaved so properly when he could not help himself, not rush- 
ing with uplifted axe on his brother-in-law nor making any 
scenes. She had named her boy Florian in honor of him, and 
thought what a pity it was with his fine talents he should be so 
bound by his religion. “For in this country,” said she, “he can 
hope for no real advancement so long as he remains a Catholic. 
Now, Anglicanism was so much like the Catholic faith, there was 
so little real difference in the two, save a mere trifle of acknow- 
ledging a pope, that if he could be persuaded to look into the 
matter and see how much to his advantage it was to become an 
Episcopalian she was sure he would. And then with father and 
mother to join them, and Linda in heaven, it would be a veritable 
end of a romance. Why, Florian might even believe tn the pope 
and say nothing about it to any one.” 

“That's silly,” said Mr. Buck mildly. 

“So are you, my dear,” answered Mrs. Buck gently; “and 
you are no judge.”’, 

“Seemingly Mr. Buck wished to insinuate—” began Mrs. 
Winifred. 

“He shouldn’t insinuate, seemingly,” said Sara. 
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“Of course not, my dear,” assented the mother meekly. 

Mrs. Buck was evidently monarch of all she surveyed, her 
father being absent. 

“] never could understand,” said Sara, “how it just ended 
between Florian and you, Ruth?” 

“T couldn’t acknowledge the pope,” said Ruth gravely, and 
Mr. Buck hid a smile behind his mother-in-law, leaving it there, 
apparently, to be resumed at leisure. 

“ How foolish, dear! It would have been so pleasant for you 
and me to be living here together, married. For the life of me 
Ican’t see why people make so much fuss about religion. I 
never could.” 

“So Florian told us,” said Ruth; “he said you were always 
of that gay disposition that would wear a cross as gracefully as 
a bible, and be happy with a Mormon or a Mussulman.” 

“ Just so,” Sara replied, impressed with such a compliment 
and desirous of letting Mr. Buck see her indifference. “ Florian 
was a good judge, too. I always feel sorry that I acted so cross 
with him. I think it wore on him.” 

“Very much,” said Ruth, and Mr. Buck resumed his smile 
and deepened it into a laugh, which he pretended was for baby. 

The stage came along at that moment, and stopped at the 
door. Mrs. Winifred had been invited to accompany Ruth on 
her journey, and, after excusing herself to her family, put on her 
wraps and departed. 

“T am going to visit the hermit. Usually I bring father with 
me, but he was engaged this afternoon,” Ruth explained. 

Mrs. Winifred grew very uneasy and fidgety for some mo- 
ments after this announcement, but soon recovered and expressed 
her willingness to favor Ruth similarly at any time. It was a 
bitter cold day, and the open sleigh in which they were seated 
afforded a fine view of the vast stretches of ice that lay away 
from them for miles, and of the islands between, sullen and 
gloomy like life-prisoners in Siberia. When they reached the 
island they left the stage at the house of a friend, and procured 
another conveyance to take them eastward to the narrow chan- 
nel opening into Eel Bay. They crossed the ice on foot toa 
dark wood, where a few maples with dead leaves clinging to 
the bare branches made a great stir like the chuckling of many 
skeletons. Through this they went by a path evidently fre-— 
quented of late, and so beaten down as to make the wood pass- 
able, and finally they came out on a bluff which showed them 
the hermit’s house a short distance off, with a light in the win- 
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dow. It was a cloudy and gloomy day, and Scott was at home, 
with a bright fire burning in the chimney-place and his solitary 
candle lit, while Izaak Walton lay open at a well-thumbed page 
that brought back a fresher memory of the brightness and sweet- 
ness of what had once been before the gloomy winter. He was 
surprised at the appearance of the two women, but politely in. 
vited them to sit down and remove their wraps, while he put a 
fresh log on the fire and showed a bachelor’s feverish desire to 
set things in order. Ruth was in the habit of calling on him as 
often as she thought her presence would not be too intrusive, 
but she had never disturbed his retreat during the winter, and 
perhaps he thought this visit a mere freak of inquisitiveness. 
Mrs. Winifred was uneasy, and made most wretched attempts to 
seem commonplace and ordinary, looking about her with the air 
of meek terror that used to provoke the anger of Linda and 
Florian because of its ludicrous side. Ruth and the hermit paid 
her no attention. 

“It was a mere notion, you know,” the girl was explaining to 
Scott, as she sat in the blaze with her hands clasped over her 
knee, “for I could have waited until you came to town and ex- 
plained it to you then; but an idea seized me like an apoplexy, 
and I must down without delay. I have not seen you in a long 
time, and I was and am thinking of going to New York.” She 
was looking at him very closely as she said this, for she was sure 
the hermit would accuse her in thought of going after Florian, 
and would look at her once with his keen blue eyes. He was as 
intérested as if she had stated her destination to be Timbuctoo, 

“It’s a fine place, New York,” he said quietly; “but why 
need all the blood rush to the heart ?” 

“It must all pass through it,” said she, taking up the figure 
with a smile, “ or else be cast aside! And do you know, at this 
very hour the squire, the pére, and Mr. Wallace are playing 
whist and discussing this matter at home ?-—for if I go father goes 


too. 
“ Sartinly ; you’d scarcely go alone. I guess they'll be apt to 


settle your goin’ very well, if there’s much punch in the matter.” 

“Seemingly,” ventured Mrs. Winifred, “there are none of 
them hard drinkers”; for she wished to remove any bad impres- 
_sion from the hermit’s mind, and she looked at him sideways 
timidly. But he never turned his eyes toward her. 

“You see,” said Ruth, “I would not go to stay, but only 
to make a few friends among the great thinkers and writers and 
poets. It would be-something to know them, would it not?” 
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“Q yes! it does one good to meet a great person, I think; 
but, then, they needn’t be all bookish folks. There are great 
people i in the garrets and cellars of a big city, an’ in the work- 
shops.” 
“You were never in a great city,” said she, and repented of 
the words immediately, for she did not see how much like a 
question it was until it was uttered. “Pray do not answer that,” 
she broke in. “It was not meant to pry into your affairs. .It 
was an accident. But what do you think? Is it wise for me to 
go? I have won a little fame by writing, and I would so like to 
know great minds. Then there are great doctors of theology. 
and eminent Catholics there. Who knows but that I might get 
some light from them.” 

He shook his head; and smiled a little. 

“] understand,” said she. “I know to what you refer. Well, 
I have prayed and prayed, and yet light will not come. I have 
tried to be content with Methodism and I can’t, nor can [ find 
rest in any other faith.” 

“It is a time of doubt with you,” said the hermit, “and that 
means change. I dunno as great minds ‘ill help ye much; mostly 
it’s the little minds do God’s work, an’ bring peace an’ rest.” 

“Well, I'll visit the garrets and cellars, and hunt up little 
minds, and see the great people too.” 

“Them fine writers an’ thinkers,” said Scott seriously, “have 
a mighty high opinion o’ themselves, an’ look at a religion. pretty 
often in queer ways. They kind o’ handle it as a jew’ler handles 
awatch. They've got the secret o’ the thing, an’ don’t think 
much of it. They give ye a doubt about it sometimes, unless ye 
get the ’umble ones, that thinks more o’ their neighbor than they 
do o’ themselves. I’ve met some of ’em fishin’, an’ they were too 
green for anything. They didn't like to be told so, either.” 

“Then, would you say go, Scott?” she persisted. 

“Would I say go? Well, if great minds is the only trouble, 
an’ religion, why, yes, go.’ 

Somehow she was not so satisfied with his answer, and sat 
staring into the fire, wondering. Was there anything else that 
should trouble her save religion and the great minds? There 
was the rush and whirl of polite society, but it never could en- 
tangle her, and then—Florian. She looked at Scott. He was 
reading Walton, and Mrs. Winifred was watching him shyly as a 
curiosity. Why should he have put in the ¢f?_ Did he think the 
old trouble would begin again? She was not afraid of herself ; 
but then what security was there for Florian? She had often 
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wondered if he had given up the old love as completely as she 
had, and, knowing his fond disposition, feared he had not, 
Would not her presence excite it more violently and more hope. 
lessly, and was this what the hermit meant? The silence grew 
so profound that Mrs. Winifred felt called upon to say some- 
thing. 

“From what I’ve heard of big cities,’ said she, “seemingly 
nothing troubles the girls there but their dress and beaux.” 

“ Yes,” said Scott, looking at her with an expression of severe 
reproach in his eyes, which puzzled Ruth, “ beaux?” 

“ Do you think my presence, Scott, would annoy Florian?” 

“‘T do,” said the hermit, as if he had been expecting the ques- 
tion. “I think he never got over losin’ you, an’ it would kind o’ 
stir him up to see you agin’. 

“Is that a good reason for me to remain away from New York 
or-any other place?” 

“Not if ye care nothin’.for him.” And seeing she did not 
perceive what injury her presence could be to Florian, he went 
on a little hurriedly, as if it annoyed him to speak of these things: 
“| know he’s kind o’ hoped agin’ hope that ye’d come to him 
sonie time, as he’d like, an’ make up. It’s been a help to hima 
long time, an’ kept him out o’ harm perhaps, or leastwise from 
gettin’ away from the right. Politicians,” he added, seeing that 
her look suggested a doubt as to Florian’s getting off the path an 
inch, “ get right an’ wrong so mixed up with their own likin’s, 
that they don’t allus do right even when they mean to. When 
he finds out yer not in love with him any more, there won't be 
any holdin’ to him. God only knows when he'll stop.” 

“I don’t think you are quite correct in that,” said Mrs. Wini- 
fred, with a boldness that frightened herself. “ Florian, seemingly, 

. was always one of the strict kind.” 

“‘ Mebbe,” said the hermit, resuming his book, while Ruth 
looked her absolute doubt of Scott’s inferences eloquently. 

“]T hain’t no pretensions to bein’ a prophet,” he said after a 
silence, “ but it'll surprise me if Flory don’t propose to ye agin’ 
down thar, an’ offer to take ye jist as ye stand, atheist or Protes- 
tant, an’ git mad enough to do wild things when ye refuse.” 

“How do you know I’Il refuse?” said Ruth, saucily. 

“ That’s so,” smiled Scott. “ You can’t know a woman two 
minutes at a time, an’ I’m no wiser than other men, for all o’ my 
solitude.” 

“ Well, I'll follow your advice”—thé hermit had not given 
any, and looked at her—“ and go. I’! avoid Florian, and see the 
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great and the little minds of the great city, and pick up, perhaps, 
some grace that’s lying for me there like money in a bank.” 

The hermit studied her attentively with his great blue eyes. 

“Did it ever strike you,” said he coldly, “that you might be 
playin’ with grace, just as a man does with a stubborn fish amus- 
in’ hisself ?”’ 

“No,” she interrupted loudly, and with such indignation that 
Mrs. Winifred uttered a faint‘cry. “Do not accuse me of that, 
Scott—never, never, accuse me of that.” 

He resumed his air of meek indifference at once. 

“Yet, how do I know,” she said, humbly, “ what sins I may 
ornot be guilty of? But in this matter I have been so much in 
earnest, so very much in earnest, and except in my methods I 
can find no blame.” 

She had no more to say, and Scott read his book in a way that 
politely invited their departure. 

“ Will you excuse me for one moment ?” said she ; “ I am going 
to take a view of the river from the boulder before I go.” 

She went out and stood on the spot where Florian had knelt 
and prayed of mornings during his retreat, and dreamed and 
chatted of evenings with Scott or alone. The scene was like the 
buried beauty of that happy time, risen from its grave in white 
and ghastly cerements, and the weird wind-moan through the 
evergreens gave a voice to the forlorn ghost of wild and dismal 
melody. Would it ever look otherwise to her again? Could 
she ever gaze upon the summer scene that in time would banish 
this pale spectre of the dead with the same calm and joy and 
sweetness as when beside her stood Florian and Linda ? 

“If I cannot,” said she, with, oh! such a heavy sadness, “ then 
change of heart will not be for the better.” 

When she came back, after ten minutes’ of looking and think- 
ing and sighing, Mrs. Winifred was putting on her wraps, a trifle 
pale and tired, and very confused and frightened from her téte-a- 
téte with the hermit, and Scott was standing with his back to the 
fire and his hands behind him and his chin in the air, as if an in- 
spiration had seized him. But Ruth put no emphasis on such 
things, and bade him good-by with a promise of seeing him again 
when she had come toa firm and conscientious determination. 
. He came with them across the river and through the wood, with 
its chattering and shivering maples, and over the channel to 
where the horse and cutter still stood, and, as was his custom, 
stood facing them under the shadow of the wintery sky until they 
were out of sight. 
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“Can you conceive anything more lonely than such a sight?” 
said Ruth; “that solitary man standing in such a solitude and 
going back through that gloomy wood to his lonely home. How 
does he stand it ?” 

“T think him a saint,” said Mrs. Winifred so emphatically that 
Ruth looked at her in surprise. 

On their way across the bay a cutter came skipping along at 
a fierce rate, and from beneath a pile of buffaloes and furs Pére 
Rougevin’s smiling face looked out as he stopped to greet them, 

“Nothing decided in the council yet,” said he, “ except that 
the supper was exceptional and that I was invincible in whist, 
A sick-call took me away early, leaving the squire and Mr. Wal- 
lace to the enjoyment of the liquids; but I shall visit you some 
time for a talk, though matters must be pretty well settled by 
the time a lady mentions such a thing to her friends.” And he 
drove off laughing. 

Mrs. Buck had tea on the table when they returned,.and was 
ready with all sorts of questions about their drive and business, 
which Ruth eluded for an hour and which Mrs. Winifred laughed 
at without answering at all, while Mr. Buck was snubbed for en- 
deavoring to put a stop to the flow of his wife’s questions. 
Sara’s perseverance would have succeeded in eliciting every 
particular of the afternoon but for the unexpected appearance 
of Billy from the whist-party in a state of speechless delight. 
There was a beaming smile lodged in every wrinkle of his coun- 
tenance as he opened the door and appeared among them, waving 
his hand as if to accompany unuttered speech and looking oceans 
of benevolence on every one about him. 

Mrs. Buck and her family vanished like mist before him and 
went speedily home, and Ruth felt a strange misgiving as to the 
total results of the afternoon’s council when a part of it was so 
speechlessly affected. Billy mumbled and waved his hand 
through the room to the delight of Mrs. Winifred, who trans- 
lated his speech very aptly for Ruth. 

“Yes, yes, my little man, seemingly you've settled it all to the 
satisfaction of every one. Didn’t I tell you so? That’s right. 
Bring down your fist on the porcelain; the crash and the cost 
will strengthen the argument.” 

Billy sat down with his face ina muscular uproar. He had 
several ideas all struggling to express themselves—mirth, rage, " 
triumph, and war; but not a feature would obey, and the wink- 
ing of eyes and the lifting and falling of eyebrows, the puckerings 
of the mouth into severity and then relaxation into a benevolent 
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smile, soon wore out all efforts and Billy’s face settled into a blank- 
ness of the vastest kind. 

Ruth thought it best to return home afoot, and did so in time 
to receive the squire’s blessing and paternal command to start 
for New York that night and leave him to his fate, as he was 
under the impression that the executioners of the rascally gov- 
ernments were without thirsting for his head, and were only pre- 
yented from rushing in upon him by his own wakefulness. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





SHAKSPERE AND HIS A2STHETIC ‘CRITICS. 


Ir is matter of very frequent complaint that our critics and 
commentators read into Shakspere much more than they read 
out of him. But if they find it there, who shall, after all, gain- 
say them? Why should not poets build better than they know? 
What else is it that gives what is called immortality to human 
work? What we have to guard against, I think, is not so much 
an over-zstheticism as a tendency to demand from the text of 
Shakspere so many propositions as to the man Shakspere of 
which the world is yet in reasonable doubt. The paper, “ The 
Delicacy of Shakspere,”’ in a late issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
is so notable and admirable an instance of how loving and ardent 
study of the glowing text can at once contribute to its hermeneu- 
tics, and avoid insistence on dogmatical or debatable conclusions 
therefrom, that it deserves the highest praise. There is alto- 
gether too little of such work extant. And what is it we have 
instead? Let us see. 

In the trial of a question of fact in a court of justice reliance 
is had on two sorts of evidence: first, circumstantial, or, as it 
may be called, narrative or historical evidence; and, second, ex- 
pert—that is, “self-regarding”’ or “opinion” evidence. Ques- 
tions of literary authorship are to be decided in like manner by 
two sorts of evidence, corresponding exactly to these; viz., ex- 
ternal evidence (the date, surroundings, and circumstances under 
which the composition of which the authorship is sought was 
produced), and, second, internal evidence—that is, the manner 
and style and text of the composition itself. Now, this internal 
evidence is itself of two sorts: first, comparative criticism, and 
second, textual criticism. The first, as its name implies, is to be 
considered by simple comparison, the problem being simply: 
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given a literary work known to be by a certain author, to dis. 
cover if another work is also by that same author. But this 
class of evidence is not absolutely reliable. To quote the words 
of the late accomplished Mr. James Spedding : “ In passing upon 
questions of authorship by means of internal evidence the critic 
must always be allowed to judge for himself.” That is to say, 
it is found to be absolutely impossible to remove from the criti. 
cism of any one man that personal equation, or “ point of view,” 
which arises imperatively from the education, temperament, and 
tendencies of the comparative critic himself. A notable instance 
of the failure of comparative criticism was in the Ireland Shak. 
spere-forgery cases, where the work of a mere lad was accepted 
as Shakspere until, from outside circumstantial evidences, the 
young forger of the style of the world’s greatest poet was sur. 
prised in the act of forgery and confessed to the whole. An. 
other well-known case was that of Mr. Collier’s alleged dis. 
coveries, in 1852, of corrections in the Shakspere text. No 
amount of comparative critical acumen (and every Shaksperean 
critic in England and America worked at them) was able to de- 
cide as to their genuineness. But by and by it occurred to the 
authorities of the British Museum to go to work with microscope 
and acids, when they speedily exposed the emendations as of 
very recent manufacture indeed, scarcely antedating their pro- 
duction by Mr. Collier himself. Thus it appears that, unassisted 
—especially at remote dates from the fact—the chances are very 
largely against an arrival at the exact truth by unaided compa 
rative criticism. For example, supposing, in the twenty-second 
century, a body of comparative critics should be given the of- 
ficial report of the Berlin Conference and the speeches of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose tactics in that great parley were singly and 
alone able to confront an empire in the flush of victory, and to 
force it to relinquish a prize it had been struggling to possess for 
centuries, which it had just won by sword and battle; suppos- 
ing this same body of critics were then presented with a copy 
of Lothair, and asked, from internal, comparative evidence only 
(they having no records of the nineteenth century and no life of 
Beaconsfield before them), to say definitely whether the same in- 
dividual who defied and dominated Russia by his statesmanship 
also wrote the novel. Can we doubt what the verdict of these 
comparative critics would be? 

Second, textual criticism, on the other hand, is capable of 
being made reliable, but anly negatively. It can demonstrate, 
for example, from the employment of words that were unin 
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yented or unused before certain dates, the age and period earlier 
than which certain compositions could not have been written, 
and thus exclude all authors earlier than that age or period. 
But to pronounce positively as to who was, as well as to who 
could not have been, the particular, identical author it is quite 
as powerless as any other sort of critical evidence. Hence it 
follows that since even documentary, historical, and circumstan- 
tial evidence is fallible, no one single class of testimony ought to 
be relied upon ; and that in literary questions, exactly as in those 
submitted for judicial determination, all sorts, classes, and kinds 
of evidence must cumulatively be availed of in order to set out 
with any hope or chance of reaching exact truth. 

Putting aside any questions as to the authorship of the Eliza- 
bethan English works so universally credited to William Shak- 
spere; leaving Baconians, editorialists, and pro-Shakspereans to 
submit propositions, make postulates, and riddle each other’s 
theories and corollaries to their hearts’ content by means of all 
the evidence, historical, circumstantial, textual, and compara- 
tive, it is proposed in this paper to examine a new candidate 
for favor which the present century (and the last quarter of it) 
has developed. This new testimony is called ZSTHETIC CRITI- 
cisM. Ido not mean that the invention is of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. It was known before. But earlier it was 
called merely eulogium, encomium, or, perhaps, panegyric. So 
faras can be discovered, it is only very recently indeed that it 
has claimed to be actual evidence—actual and undebatable proof 
as to the actual man Shakspere, his moods and tenses, his for- 
tunes, follies, hopes, and fears. 

To begin with, these marvellous works are like a bank of 
clouds in a brightening sky. Every beholder will for himself 
happen to see some semblance somewhere in their profile which 
he may describe in words, but which, seeing that he has no 
bearing by which to indicate it, he cannot hope to point out 
to his fellow-gazers. So in the Shakspere works one will .be 
attracted by a figment of the poet as a whole, another by a 
detail thereof. As for example, one will be moved over the 
picture of dishonored Lucrece sitting lonesome, with full heart, 
awaiting her husband’s return and the moment when her own 
suicide will be appropriate, while another will wonder at the 
knowledge of human nature which makes her, in the very 
depth of her misery, discover herself admiring a picture on the 
wall. One will see in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ only 
a beautiful romance, while his co-reader will find in it the touches 
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of a hand used to theatrical business, in that he allows the clowns 
to play their interlude only until the fun is exhausted, when he 
makes them omit their epilogue and substitute a dance instead, 
And soon. Nothing is more natural, therefore, than that each 
one should, in dealing with the works, write of that which Shak. 
spere is to him. But when the writer goes further, and insists 
that the William Shakspere whose name is associated with these 
plays was the embodiment of that which he himself, this particu. 
lar reader, finds in the works, and that the whole world shall so 
consent to understand Shakspere—in other words, proposes to 
write the biography of the man out of his own inner reading of 
the text of the works before him—this matter of zsthetic criti- 
cism becomes not only incontinent and inconsistent, but leads at 
once into all sorts of irregularities and absurdities. 

The modern and present exponents of this zsthetic criticism, 
used as a method of writing an author’s history from the text of 
his alleged works, are principally the members of the New Shak. 
spere Society of London. It would never, of course, have occur- 
red to these gentlemen to write the life of the late Mr. Robert- 
son out of the pages of his comedies, “ Caste,” “ School,” “Ours,” 
or “Play,” or the life of Mr. Boucicault out of “London As. 
surance,” “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” “The Shaughraun,” or “ For- 
mosa”’; but, all the same, they have given us a beautiful history 
of William Shakspere out of his plays alone. Without under- 
taking to follow the voluminous papers of the New Shakspere 
Society, a brief notice of the labors of Mr. Furnivall, its presi- 
dent, and Mr. Fleay and Mr. Dowden, his coadjutors, will suff. 
ciently illustrate their methods. 

“It is Stratford,” cries Mr. Furnivall, “ which has given Shak- 
spere the picture of the sweet country school-girls working at 
one flower, warbling one song, growing together like a double 
cherry,” etc. “The wail of Constance for the loss of her boy 
could only have been written by one whose feelings had been 
lacerated by the loss of a beloved child,” cries Mr. Dowden. 
“Some sacred voice whispers to him [Shakspere] that the privi- 
lege of immortality was annexed to every line he wrote.” “I 
now believe that this strange and difficult play [Troilus and 
Cressida’] was written when Shakspere had ceased to smile 
genially, and when he must be either ironical or take a deep, pas- 
sionate, and tragical view of life.” 

Mr. Ward, in his elegant History of Dramatic Literature, as- 
sures us of William Shakspere’s diffident and shrinking nature 
(proved from a passage in the plays); and we could easily cull 
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several volumes of this mental biography from the zsthetic 
works of enthusiasts like the above-named gentlemen. But, un- 
less that word possess a meaning unknown outside of the New 
Shakspere Society, this is hardly “evidence” to an exact mind. 
Still, admitting it to be “ evidence,” it would hardly prove an ex- 
clusive Stratfordian authorship. For there is certainly the same 
internal evidence that William Shakspere was born in Epi- 
damnus or Rome or Troy as that he was born in Stratford. 
There is certainty much more in the plays about Italy, Rome, 
and Greece than about England. For two comedies whose scene 
is Warwickshire there are twelve whose action is outside of 
England. And certainly no more familiarity is shown with War- 
wickshire customs than with those of Venice, or Scotland, or 
the Roman Forum, or the ways of the Cypriotes. And, again, 
there is precisely the same evidence that Shakspere had mur- 
dered his wife, like Othello, and his rival, like Macbeth, and 
had been driven from home by his daughters, like Lear, as that 
he had “buried a beloved child,” like Queen Constance, or ex- 
perienced intimations of immortality, or was of the “diffident 
and retiring” disposition asserted by Mr. Ward. 

_ No man, as a matter of fact, ever led a jollier life than Wil- 
liam Shakspere. The records, at least, of his jokes and his gal- 
lantries survive him, and he died in a frolic. The late Mr. 
Bardell was knocked on the head with a pint-pot in a cellar. 
But Sergeant Buzfuz preferred to throw the glamour of pathos 
over his end by describing it as “ gliding imperceptibly from 
the world and seeking elsewhere that tranquillity which a 
custom-house can never afford.” Iam afraid the most that can 
be said for Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Dowden, and Mr. Ward is that 
they are no whit behind the eloquent sergeant in gush over their 
hero. But perhaps Mr. Furnivall. is striving to elude these en- 
tanglements of “ internal evidence’ when he exclaims: “I wrote 
the introduction to the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and thought I had 
really persuaded myself that it really was Shakspere’s first work. 
But on turning to ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ and the ‘ Comedy of 
Errors’ after it the absurdity was too apparent.” Or again 
(forgetting that “ Titus Andronicus” was, as a spectacle, much 
more to the taste of Elizabethan mixed audiences than the blood- 
less dialectics of Hamlet and Brutus): “‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
I do not consider. ... The play declares, as plainly as play 
can speak, ‘I am not Shakspere’s; my repulsive subject, my 
blood and horrors, are not and never were his.’” ‘ About the 
sonnets, .. . in addition to Nos. 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, and 21, I sup- 
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pose that 10, 13, 14, and 15 are not his either. About No, I9 | 
doubt. That ‘to sin and never for to saint,’ and the whole of 
the poem, is by some strong man of the Shakspere breed.” 

It would seem incredible that the New Shakspere Society 
should be willing to leave the reasonable doubts‘and difficulties 
as to a Shaksperean authorship, which for the last twenty-seven 
years have been growing more and more emphatic, to mumble 
and roar about their ears, and solace and coddle themselves with 
little purrings of mutual confidence like the above—to rest the 
whole pro-Shaksperean case, that is to say, on mere expressions 
of personal whim or taste, and to meet all the historical and 
documentary considerations by simply looking in another direc. 
tion. But there appears to be no escape from just that conclu. 
sion; to wit (I quote from my friend Mr. Rolfe’s introduction 


to his “ Pericles”’ ): 


“In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. Fleay’s paper on 
‘Pericles’ before the New Shakspere Society, May 8, 1874, Mr. Furnivall 
remarked : ‘I hope thé fact I am going to mention will render all further 
discussion as to the Shakspere part of the “Pericles” unnecessary. When 
I first saw Mr. Tennyson . .. he asked me whether I had ever examined 
“Pericles.” I had to confess that I’d never read it, as some friends whom 
I considered good judges had told me it was very doubtful whether Shak- 
spere wrote any of it. Mr. Tennyson answered: “Oh! that won't do. He 
wrote all the part relating to the birth and recovery of Marina and the re- 
covery of Thaisa. I settled that long ago. Come up-stairs and I'll read it 
to you.” Up-stairs we went, and there I had the rare treat of hearing the 
poet read in his deep voice, with an occasional triumphant “Isn't that 
Shakspere?” “What do you think of that?” and a few comments, the 
genuine part of “ Pericles.” I need not tell you how I enjoyed the reading, 
or how quick and sincere my conviction of the genuineness of the part 
read was. The parts read by Tennyson were almost exactly the same that 
Mr. Fleay has marked as Shakspere’s; and,’ Mr. Furnivall adds, ‘the inde- 
pendent confirmation of the poet-critic’s result by the metrical test-work- 
er’s process is most satisfactory and interesting.’ ” 

Now, it must have been a rare privilege indeed to hear the 
laureate read his favorite passages. That they were the finest 
passages in the play the testimony of Mr. Tennyson ought to 
satisfy us; and it is gratifying to know, too, that Mr. Furnivall 
and Mr. Fleay both agreed with Mr. Tennyson that those pas- 
sages were “ Shakspere ” (that is, what every man means by that 
phrase—viz., whatever is matchless and sublime in literature). 
But if evidence, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, of any- 
thing, this story about Mr. Tennyson is evidence of what any- 
body reading Mr. Furnivall’s and Mr. Fleay’s writings can see— 
viz., that the quantitative-analysis process of the metrical enume- 
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rators invariably gives all the great, noble, and admirable parts, 
not to the abstraction we call Shakspere, but to the identical, his- 
torical man of that name. In other words, the New Shakspere 
Society leave the question just exactly where they find it. After 
circumambulating their circle they assert that the eloquent pas- 
sages are Shakspere’s (which is precisely what the world be- 
lieved before these gentlemen were born), and that if William 
Shakspere of Stratford did not write them they can’t imagine 
who did. But while nobody, of course, will disagree with Mr. 
Tennyson that the parts he read are the finest in “ Pericles,” is 
the fact of his admiration of certain parts of that play to pass 
as evidence unimpeachable that the manager of the Globe Thea- 
tre wrote those parts, and employed outside aid to write all the 
clowns’ and prostitutes’ parts, all the badinage and sparkle of 
wit, all the double-entendre and small-talk of some thirty or forty 
more, while he, William Shakspere, only walked in the stately 
buskin of tragedy himself? I am sure J don’t wish to be disre- 
spectful to the New Shakspere Society, but it seems to me that 
all their mighty discovery as to stopped and unstopped lines 
amounts to is that there is no arbitrary rule as to structural 
forms of tragic and comic poetry, pathos and doggerel—merely 
this and nothing more! The New Shakspere Society were cer- 
tainly not the first discoverers of the fact that the world uses 
the term Shakspere as a synonym for what is most sublime and 
eloquent in literature, and not as the name of any particular 
rhetorical form. 

Again, if there are words in the English language strong 
enough to assert, and demonstration from internal evidence deli- 
cate enough to prove, that many hands and many brains were. 
concerned in composing the works we call Shakspere, surely 
‘Mr. Fleay uses those words and conducts that demonstration 
in his Shakspere Manual, and I read his conclusion to be that 
of thirty-nine plays not an orthodox Shaksperean ought to 
accept as canonical the list of thirty-six plays those innocent 
partners, Heminges and Condell, supposed to be Shakspere’s ; 
that only twenty are “ certainly” or “undoubtedly ” Shakspere’s, 
And of the remaining nineteen any one having patience enough 
to tabulate the results of Mr. Fleay’s demonstration (pages 22 
to 56, the Shakspere Manual, Macmillans) will see that William 
Shakspere & la Fleay can only retain about two-fifths! So that, 
whoever William Shakspere was, according to the New Shakspe- 
reans, it is not sacrilegious to show up poor Shakspere stripped 
of about half the feathers which Greene declared three hundred 
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years ago that William had wrongfully beautified himself with, 
provided the stripping be done regularly—that is, by means of 
‘stopped’ and “ unstopped”’ endings, and so that the name of 
Francis Bacon is not brought anywhere into the neighborhood 
of the discussion. _ 

Up to date, then, the external and internal evidence seems to 
agree in this: that the plays can be separated into text and stage. 
setting, and that the author of the text, while also author of the 
poems, was certainly not one and the same individual as the 
stage editor who set these plays for his boards. So far, at least, 
Mr. Furnivall’s demonstration of the numerous distinct prose and 
metrical styles (which he calls “ periods’’) in the plays, and Mr. 
Fleay’s demonstration that between these two there was at least 
one shrewd enough to know the public taste and turn the know- 
ledge to gold, are not conflicting. The only difference between 
Mr. Fleay and myself I can draw from the Shakspere Manual is 
that I am not sure that Mr. Fleay’s man of shrewd and ready 
wit who made these plays available for revenue was not the very 
man we are after, William Shakspere by name, while Mr. Fleay 
believes him to have been a partner of Shakspere’s whose name 
is, so far, undiscoverable. I am inclined to believe that he was, 
because every record and every tradition as to William Shakspere 
shows such to have been his character. Wayward, lovable, 
clever, brilliant was William Shakspere, boy and man; and that 
he became rich as well is matter beyond dispute. 

Ben Jonson’s plays were stuffed even fuller of classicisms than 
Shakspere’s, but they would not pay for a sea-coal fire. We 
may be very.sure that it was Launce and Trinculo, Barnardine 
and Boult, the drunken porter in Macbeth, young Gobbo, and the 
like, who, by catching the ears of the groundlings, paid Shak- 
spere’s running expenses. Had these plays emptied the theatre | 
of the rabble then, we need not be ashamed to believe, because it 
is the historical fact, they would scarcely have survived to be 
studied by scholars now. 

It would not be fair ‘to Mr. Furnivall to conclude without 
crediting him with his own views on the Baconian-authorship 
theory. In his introduction to the Leopold Shakspere (p. 124) 
he remarks: “ The idea of Lord Bacon’s having written Shak- 
spere’s plays can be entertained only by folk who know nothing 
whatever of either writer, or are cracked, or who enjoy the para- 
dox or joke. Poor Miss Delia Bacon, who started the ‘notion, 
was, no doubt, then mad, as she was afterward proved to be 
when shut up in an asylum. Lord Palmerston, with his Irish 
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humor, naturally took to the theory, as he would have done to 
the suggestion that Benjamin Disraeli wrote the Talmud. If 
Judge Holmes’ book is not meant as a practical joke, like Arch 
bishop Whateley’s historic doubts or proof that Napoleon never 
lived, then he must be set down as characteristic-blind, as some 
men are color-blind. I doubt whether any so idiotic suggestion 
as this authorship of Shakspere’s works by Bacon has ever been 
made before, or will ever be made again, with regard to either 
Bacon or Shakspere. _ The tomfoolery of it is infinite.” 

In other words, Mr. Furnivall assures us that a man to whom, 
from the records, not a day’s schooling can be assigned, and 
whom the highest heights of Shaksperean fancy have never 
credited with more than one or two terms passed in childhood 
at a provincial grammar-school of the sixteenth century, could 
write in a score of different literary styles; while Francis Bacon, 
foremost classical and contemporary scholar of his time, author 
of the Essays and the Novum Organum, could only have had one 
literary style, and therefore could not have anything to do with 
aught that was not frozen into the sententious mould of his ac- 
knowledged works. 

But if Francis Bacon could not have written the plays, how 
could the William Shakspere with whom by this time we have 
become so intimate have written them ? 

The genius of William Shakspere appears to have been any- 
thing but poetical. He elbowed his way from abject poverty to 
exceptional affluence. He found the play-house a tabooed thing, 
avagabond pastime to be enjoyed by stealth. He made it a 
profession honored by the court and protected by the throne. 
He captured the populace and brought the city into his theatres, 
First to occupy the field, he held it alone and amassed a fortune. 
His successors had no such monopoly. For the next one hun- 
dred years in London no manager achieved an income like 
William Shakspere’s. The plays he mounted were prepared to 
catch all ears and enchain all tastes. They contain specimens 
of all known rustic English dialects of the periods they cover, 
put into the mouths of appropriate speakers. William Shak- 
spere and his family and neighbors ‘spoke Warwickshire dialect. 
The condition in life implied by a man’s employment of one 
patois would seem to shut out the probability of his possessing 
facilities for acquiring a dozen others. No allusions to classi- 
cal, philosophical, or antiquarian lore were necessary to make 
these plays “draw”; were rather inclined, had the allusions 
been recognized, to injure them. No practical stage-manager 
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would have put them there; though, if pressed for time or 
not recognizing them himself, he might not have weeded them 
out. Had William Shakspere, a practical stage-manager himself, 
thought them necessary, not being a scholar he would perhaps 
have used a work of reference and so inserted them accurately. 
But the ripe scholar who wrote the text of these plays tossed 
in his learned allusions with lofty nonchalance, christened his 
characters with Greek and Hebrew derivations that only ripe 
scholars to-day recognize as apposite, and perpetrated the bold- 
est and most astounding anachronisms with airy contempt for 
the mixed audiences in the pit and the rabble in the gallery. 
And withal nothing is clearer in the context than that in every 
breath he breathed and in every syllable he penned this writer 
was patrician, with the scorn of a Coriolanus for the mob who 
gave him their suffrages. But such a man, indeed, William 
Shakspere was not. Of the two, then, is it not anti-Shakspe- 
reans who best recognize the law of cause and effect, and the 
improbability of its having been suspended for fifty years to 
cover the life of the original of the Droeshout portrait? It is 
fashionable for Shaksperean biographers to cloud over the stub- 
born facts in their hero’s life by complaining that we know so 
very little about him. As a matter of fact don’t we know all 
about him? Of what other private subject of Elizabeth do we 
know a hundredth part as much? And yet commentators who 
load down their editions with “ historical sources of Shakspere’s 
plots,” accounts of where this overworked man of affairs, pressed 
with daily care of his investments, leases, rentals, and his two 
theatres, borrowed plots wherever hands could be laid on them, 
will not allow us to conjecture that, however pressed, he ever 
condescended to borrow a. dialogue or a speech from a scholar 
who stood at his elbow.* But so it is that, while the New 
Shakspere Society ransack history for, and crowd their publica- 
tions with essays upon, the most meagre details concerning any 
individual who can be ever so remotely connected with William 
Shakspere—Greene, Nash, Middleton, Marlowe, Marston, Cyril 
Tourneur—but once mention the name of Francis Bacon, and 
they touch their foreheads arid cry “ sacrilege” and “ lunacy "| 
It is said that William Shakspere once played before Queen 
Elizabeth. There is no record of it in the court minutes, though 
we cannot find that any of that period have been lost. Thereis a 
record, however, that Francis Bacon did. February 8, 1587, cer- 


* It has even been conjectured that Holofernes was William Shakspere’s good-humored bur- 
Iesque of Bacon himself. 
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tain gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, Bacon among them, performed be- 
fore her majesty a play called “ The Misfortunes of Arthur.” The 
play is not one of the list known as “doubtful” or “ spurious” 
(of which were “ Pericles,” “ Edward III.,” “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” and about a dozen others not included in the first 
folios), but no one can read it without being impressed with its 
resemblance to what men call nowadays “Shaksperean” gait 
and movement. We are told, however, that it was written by 
Thomas Hughes, William Fulbecke, Nicholas Trott, Francis 
Flower, Christopher Yelverton, John Lancaster, and a person 
named Penroodocke, “ and that Francis Bacon devised the dumb- 
shows’”’ with which its royal representation was accompanied. 
That Francis Bacon, a tireless and prolific writer—who was to 
be described as the very acme of the learning and literary ex- 
pression of his time—should have allowed seven young lawyers, 
never heard of before or since, to have written the entire play, 
and contented himself with merely preparing the pantomime, is 
incredible—certainly hard to believe by anybody who knows 
anything of the habits of literary men, particularly of the impe- 
rious moods of Francis Bacon! In our feverish appetite fora 
single Shaksperean fact, why not work such circumstantial data 
as this? For how much longer will our libraries of Shakspe- 
reana pass completely over everything external and devote 
itself exclusively to esoteric criticism, to transcendental analysis 

after the German, to mere ad libitum scheme-work like Mrs. 

Cowden Clarke’s Girlhood of Shakspere’s Heroines (a title rather 

suggesting the Rev. Mr. Cream-cheese’s sermon on “The 

Maidenhood of Lot’s Wife’’), or to metaphysical questions as to 

whether Hamlet was sane or mad or only feigned madness, 

whether Macbeth was incited to murder Duncan by the witches 

or had conceived the plan before meeting them, or to the micro- 

scopical amenities of the New Shakspere Society ? 
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To those whose ideas of life west of the Missouri River are 
chiefly derived from the performances of Mr. Buffalo Bill or the 
thrilling Western drama, in which the six-shooter and the coro- 
ner take the leading parts, a short sketch of Western home-life 
may be useful by way of antidote. 

The ranch of my friend Mr. Sutcliffe is situated some ten 
miles from the county-town of Castleton, in Colorado, and is a 
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good example of all that a Western home might be. Castleton 
is a town of some fifty wooden houses, amongst which are a 
court-house, school, newspaper-office, and four or five saloons, 
The population is chiefly engaged in farming land in the vicinity 
of the town. The predominant standing of the gentlemen is that 
of judge, owing to the fact that they are supposed to have occu- 
pied that responsible position “ back East” before they came to 
Castleton. There is, indeed, one admiral there, strangely placed 
so far inland, but this is accounted for by the fact that he came 
there a retired first lieutenant, and has received his promotion 
since at the hands of the settlers. 

Leaving Castleton, the track to the ranch of Mr. Sutcliffe winds 
amongst the hills, gradually ascending until it suddenly emerges 
on the brow of the “ Divide.” Here a magnificent panorama is 
spread before the eyes of the traveller. In front is a verdant, un- 
dulating valley of great extent, intersected at intervals by little 
streamlets or creeks, which take their rise in the foot-hills beyond, 
their course marked by the thick growth of pines and cotton- 
woods, and an occasional gleam of silver where the sun lights up 
the rapid water. At one end of the unbroken chain of foot-hills 
Pike’s Peak rears his venerable head, silvered with frost, and far 
to the right of the landscape Long’s Peak, shaped like a gigantic 
pyramid, towers in snowy magnificence. 

Nestling in the valley is the house of my friend. It is a good- 
sized frame house, of which the architect and builder, a local 
genius, known in these parts as “ old man Grant,” has every rea- 
son to be proud. In front of the house stands that most useful 
invention, the windmill, by which the breezes are constrained to 
pay toll in kind and keep up the supply of fresh, pure well-water, 
and a little to the right of the house is the wood-pile, where the 
hungry tramp must labor for a time before his wants are at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is an Englishman, and twenty-five years’ resi- 
dence in Colorado appears only to have brought out more strik- 
ingly the national characteristics. He is a stout, hearty man of 
about forty, on whose face a life of incessant work has left the 
stamp of honesty and keenness.. He comes of a good old farm- 
ing stock in Derbyshire, where his family have farmed the land 
time out of mind. Mrs. Sutcliffe is also English, and a glance 
round the house will make it clear that here comfort and cleanli- 
ness reign supreme. The parlor, on the right of the entrance, is 
a large room, well lighted with three windows. There is a large, 
open fire-place, and on winter’s nights, when the red curtains are 
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drawn close and the pitch-pine fire roars up the chimney, you 
may sit in warm slippers before the cheerful blaze and have only, 
an increased feeling of comfort from the thought that Jack Frost 
is squeezing the mercury into the bulb of the thermometer out- 
side or screaming enviously round the corners of the house. At 
the back is a cosey little room devoted to the ladies of the family. 
Here, amongst other things, are a piano and a sewing-machine. 
and in the long evenings work and music go merrily together. 
The hall is adorned with a magnificent pair of antlers, a trophy 
from one of Mr. Sutcliffe’s hunting expeditions. Up-stairs are 
the bed-rooms, where the spotless linen and shining furniture in- 
vite repose. Such a house as this is not a very common thing to. 
meet with amongst the settlers in the West, and it is easy to see 
that it is appreciated, when in the summer-time the stream of 
tourists begins to pour along the Pueblo road, from the number 
that seek for a night’s lodging here and the earnestness with which 
they pray to be admitted. 

The family consists of a boy and three girls, all of whom take 
their share of the house-duties. The girls, amongst other cares, 
milk some twenty head of cows twice a day, churn the milk, make 
the butter, assist in the cooking, and attend to the welfare of the 
poultry and calves. The boy helps his father with the farm- 
work, collects the milch cows, and is always in readiness to ride 
anywhere, at his father’s commands, on his fleet-footed pony. 
Work is never slack on sucha farm. Inthe winter’s mornings, 
when there are sun-dogs at dawn, and the air glitters with minuté 
particles of frost, and the mercury stands far down below zero, 
Mr. Sutcliffe will draw on his warmest coat, and, mounted on his 
favorite mare, her shoes well sharpened, will sally out on a tour 
of inspection. Every beast, down to the latest arrival, he knows, 
and his practised eye can discern at a glance exactly how each 
is bearing the cold weather. 

Expeditions in search of beef-steers to be fed and kept fat 
until the price of beef in the Denver market rises are made in 
the winter-time. A snow-storm may come on on the evening of 
the expected return. Then the resources of the larder are taxed 
to the uttermost, and the table, covered with a snowy cloth, groans 
under a surprising display of good fare. The heaped-up logs 
roar and crackle in the wide fire-place, and a welcome change of 
garments hangs toasting in readiness. Suddenly the watchful 
eye of Mrs. Sutcliffe discovers a dark patch moving towards the 
house through the curtain of snow, and a distant bellow announ- 
ces the approach of the wanderers. Then there is a hurrying to 
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and fro, and the girls run out to open the corral-gate and take 
charge of the tired horses, so that father and brother may get the 
sooner to the welcome warmth of the house. Never does house 
look more cosey or food more enticing than to the tired ones on 
such occasions. 

But when the snows have melted and the silence of winter 
gives place to the hum of returning spring, then comes the 
farmer’s busy season. The crops have to be put in and stock 
branded up and turned out on Uncle Sam’s big property, still 
requiring continual attention. 

The change from winter to spring in Colorado is very strange 
in its completeness. In winter the grass is dried up and yellow 
after the summer’s heat, the ground is hard with frost, and not a 
sound breaks the icy stillness except the occasional howling of a 
wolf or the chattering of a magpie. But when the winter breaks 
the soft, green grass springs up as if by magic, the air is filled 
with the voices of countless birds of gay plumage, and the ground 
is covered with a wealth of wild flowers unequalled in any 
country. 

Summer and harvest-time follow quickly on one another in 
Colorado, and not many weeks elapse from the appearance of 
the tiny spears of rye above the ground before the “ waves of 
shadow” chase each other across the golden fields and the 
crop is ready for harvesting. 

All times are busy with the settler’s wife. But during the 
haymaking, and when the threshing and the harvesting begin, 
then she must be well endowed with those qualities which Dr. 
Robert Collier sums up under the title of “clear grit” to bear 
the strain which is laid upon her. Breakfast takes place by 
lamp-light, dinner in the fields at noon, and at sundown the men 
return with the neighbors who have been lending a helping hand 
—some ten or twelve, perhaps—hungry, tired, and dusty, to have 
their wants supplied. To each must be givena cheerful word of 
welcome, and for each a plentiful meal must be prepared. 

Farmers in Colorado are to be congratulated that the seasons 
there are not so fickle as elsewhere, and if they be blessed with 
as happy a temperament as my friend Mr. Sutcliffe, and with 
such an untiring helpmate as he has got, I can safely predict 
their home-life in Colorado will be healthful and happy. 

An example of a Colorado house of a different kind is the 
next ranch up the creek. It is a genuine old-style log cabin. 
The owner, Mr. D—, was an Irish barrister, but ill health 
would not allow him to continue his work in the old country. 
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The ground-floor is divided into parlor and kitchen. The par- 
lor is a square room, supplied with a couple of windows and a 
door, so constructed as to let the breezes wander at their own 
sweet will through the house. The chief ornaments on the 
whitewashed walls are a collection of guns and rifles. There 
is, in fact, nothing to suggest the barrister in this room. At 
the top of a steep staircase, however, is an ingeniously-contrived 
den which presents a somewhat different aspect. Here a table 
strewed with writing materials, a well-filled book-case, an easy- 
chair, and a reading-lamp hold possession. Ranch affairs do not 
penetrate into this sanctum. Calculations as to the price of 
beef and arrangements for the slaughter of the fattened hogs 
are rigidly excluded from this Colorado Parnassus, where such 
topics might be uncongenial to the distinguished company al- 
ways present. For ranged against the walls‘are Homer, Hor- 
ace, Shakspere, and a number of sages and philosophers whom 
it is rare to encounter on a ranch in the West. In their com- 
pany Mr. D—— may sit and soon forget that he is not in some 
cosey nook of the temple, within easy reach of Simpson’s. 

“Baching”’ in Colorado has its disadvantages as well as its 
charms, and as dinner-hour approaches visions of Simpson's 
may rise for a moment when the old steer which has been 
slaughtered for home-consumption proves a trifle tough; but 
a day’s work irrigating, putting up fence, or driving cattle 
sharpen a man’s appetitg wonderfully, and the food, if not dainty, 
is plentiful and the cooking good. “ James,’ a Sligo lad who 
takes the place of the “ neat-handed Phillis” in this bachelor’s 
establishment, is an excellent cook and always in the best of 
spirits, but the busy woman’s hand is missed and shirt-buttons 
areata premium. The situation of the little house is one of the 
most beautiful in the neighborhood. It is close to the foot-hills, 
which rise behind it, clad to the summit with pine-trees. Two 
of the hills directly behind the house bear an odd resemblance to 
old Sugarloaf and Corragoona in the County Wicklow. The 
main product of the ranch is hay, and when the meadow is stand- 
ing, and the sunflowers and wild flowers of every hue peep out 
through the long, waving grass, a prettier spot could not well 
be imagined. 

For occupation, the buying and feeding of cattle in winter and 
the getting-in of the hay-crop in summer furnish plenty. Then 
Mr. D—— has opened a “ law-office” in Castleton—more, I sus- 
pect, as an excuse for a day or two of quiet study in the week 
than from any hope of a lucrative practice. The county judge 
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is by profession a house-painter. His knowledge of law he ac. 
quires in court. Legal training is considered rather an impe. 
diment to a man obtaining the office of county judge, on the 
ground, presumably, that such training might bias him when 
deciding on law-points. 

Farm-life does not present very many striking novelties, but 
the time passes with wonderful rapidity and a store of health is 
quickly laid in. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


IF the first blow were really half the battle, as the misleading 
proverb says, the impulsive and the ignorant would be crowned 
with victory oftener than is actually the case. There was cer- 
tainly no lack of vigor in the effort which Mrs. Danforth and her 
daughter instinctively made to ward off what they felt to be 
disgrace from the name of their dead, and their acceptance of 
poverty for themselves in its place was willing if not cheerful. 
But Mrs. Danforth had not only miscalculated the extent of her 
own forces, but had no just appreciation of those drawn up 
against her. Her life had lain hitherto ima little round of peace- 
ful domestic duties, untroubled by grave responsibilities, and ap- 
parently as far removed from anxiety for the future as from want 
in the present. She was one of those fortunate people whose 
horror of debt is not based upon humiliating experience, and 
whose sensitiveness on the score of pecuniary honor seems to be 
hereditary and instinctive. Personal pride, which so often mas-, 
querades as principle, had been in her case its powerful auxiliary. 
She had been a pretty woman, and as aware of it and as willing 
to make the most of it as a modest woman may be; yet, girl or 
matron, she had never seen the day when to owe for a ribbon or 
a gown would not have seemed to her an intolerable disgrace, 
beside which mere shabbiness must have sunk into comparatively 
small importance. Still, she had seldom been called upon to 
make the choice, even in the early days when prudence coun- 
selled strict economy ; and of late years, although she had been 
saving and simple in all her household ways, she had been so 
through choice and custom and with no thought of any ulterior 
good to be attained in that manner. 
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Even now the privations entailed by narrow means would in 
themselves have signified little to her. Her husband’s death, 
though unaccompanied by the present disaster, would probably 
have been the signal for a contraction in her expenditure which 
she would have explained to herself and others by saying that, as 
there was nothing more coming into the house, there was all the 
more reason why less should hereafter go out of it. The true 
explanation, however, was to be looked for in her nature rather 
than in her circumstances. She had an instinct for saving and 
going without, for pinching here and sparing there, and, in gene- 
ral, trying to make the half do the work of the whole, which bore 
‘as little apparent reference to any real or anticipated personal 
need as do the accumulations of a magpie. If to the trait which 
ilLnatured people had sometimes called stinginess there had 
been added the faintest suspicion of self-seeking, Mrs. Danforth’s 
character would have been an unamiable one. But her closeness 
in little things was more than outbalanced, if not by generosity 
in great ones, then by justice, so far as she understood it, to all 
the world and a complete unselfishness toward those she loved. 
Though she looked long at a sixpence before parting with it for 
what she called superfluities ; though she was fond of saying that 
enough is as good as a feast, and of reminding impatient Kitty 
that man’s imaginary wants are far greater than his real ones, 
yet it was always she who bore the chief inconveniences of her 
small economies, and she was at least as lavish of her time and 
strength in the service of others as she was sparing in the use of 
money. The range of her sympathies was somewhat narrow 
and her exterior cold, but the channel of her affections was by no 
means shallow. 

The action by which she hastily despoiled herself of all that 
was her own under the stress of mingled pride, anger, and aver- 
sion, while more impulsive than almost any other of her life, 
was not uncharacteristic, although it represented what was least 
worthy inher. Nothing had been definitely ascertained as yet 
concerning either the amount of the firm liabilities or the extent 
of the available assets. There was still some reasonable ground 
for hoping that the defaulter might be traced and compelled to 
uiload his booty. The law’s delay imposed the usual restraints 
and afforded the usual protection to debtor and creditors alike, 
and justice demanded that one of the latter should not be pre- 
ferred to another in case it proved that all claims could not be 
paid in full. Such considerations, and others which he thought 
hot less important, Mr. Warren had resolved to press once more 
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upon Mrs. Danforth’s attention when he again visited her after 
an interval of a week or two which was intended to mark his 
sense of her unwisdom in rejecting counsel. Though he had 
heard her express her intention of parting with her private pro. 
perty, and knew she meant it at the moment, he thought it not 
unlikely that she would listen to reason in the end, and certain, 
in any case, that her determination was one which would require 
time to carry into effect. It happened, however, that an offer 
had been made for her house some months before, which her 
husband had decided to reject on the ground that the property 
was growing in value every year. Under the sting of pride, 
wounded by what she had resented as an imputation on his 
honesty, Mrs. Danforth recalled this proposition and wrote at 
Once to invite its renewal and express her wish to make the 
transfer without delay. The natural consequence came in the 
shape of a lowered offer, nicely adjusted to the anxiety indicat. 
ed by her note, but Mrs. Danforth closed with it at once. Mr. 
Warren found the affair already terminated, the importunate 
creditor paid in full, and the widow quite unconscious that she 
had been imprudent or unjust toward either her husband’s credi- 
tors or herself. She admitted her haste and folly when once 
persuaded that advantage had been taken of her need and her 
ignorance of business, but she could never be brought to see that 
she had failed in justice. 

“Since it was my own,” she said, “1 surely had a right to do 
what I liked with it. I don’t see that any one else is wronged 
merely, because Peggy Smith’s mouth was stopped now instead 
of eighteen months from now.” 

“Peggy Smith’s mouth was safe enough,” grumbled her 
brother-in-law, “ without your emptying your own and Kitty’s 
to fill it. I didn’t know you were so fond of that gossiping old 
granny. I shouldn’t have thought her your sort at all.” 

“Fond of her! She would never have been paid at all if my 
liking were the measure of her claim. I knew her long tongue 
of old, and I never wanted, James to have anything to do with 
her money. He has been paying her eight per cent. on her five 
thousand dollars for the last six years, because she made such 4 
poor face and said she couldn’t manage to live without getting 
as much as that. It was pure charity on his part. I have heard 
him say her account was twice as much bother as it was worth, 
for she was always coming to fuss about it.” 

“Charity of that sort is what I call arrant nonsense! And 
then to see you crown the whole thing out of sheer pride! I 
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wouldn’t have believed it of you. If it had been Anne, now— 
but, to do her justice, though she wastes five dollars to your one 
she would know her own interests better than that. The truth is, 
Eliza, you don’t seem to realize your own position at all. If Deyo 
can't be caught and squeezed everything James owned will have 
to go, and it is doubtful whether the claims can be fully settled 
even then. There are new ones coming in still. I have nothing 
to say against that, though he was as clearly victimized as any- 
body. But it is all the more reason why you should have held 
on to all you were entitled to. It is very easy to talk about liv- 
ing on nothing a year, refusing the rent from Kitty’s house and 
selling it as soon as possible; but what good will it do? If 
everything could be cleared up in that way it might be different. 
But how are you and she to manage? Is she fit for anything? 
Has she even finished her schooling yet, supposing she thinks of 
preparing herself for teaching? One thing you may rest assured 
of, and that is that I shall use the authority given me under her 
father’s will to prevent her income from being disposed of ex- 
cept for her benefit. Do use your common sense. A month ago 
I would have said you were as full of it as an egg is of meat, but 
here you go about like a madwoman, mopping up debts with 
which you have no more concern than I have, and which, as a 
matter of fact, you have no right at all to pay until the whole 
business is straightened out and every one put on an equal foot- 
ing.” 

Mr. Warren spoke in a tone which nothing but his habitual 
respect for his sister-in-law and his real sympathy in her be- 
reavement saved from being a snarl. Mrs. Danforth hardly 
noticed it. .What he had been saying, though not really new to 
her, for he had urged it in less forcible terms before, seemed for 
the first time to assume significance in her mind. Her ignorance 
of affairs beyond the limits of the four walls of her household was 
what one would call almost childish in these days when women as 
sume and carry without difficulty so many more burdens than of 
old. But she belonged to an older generation—the generation in 
which, while man and wife were one in the eye of the law in all 
that regarded money, the man was the one assuming all respon- 
sibilities, controlling all income from whatever sources it might 
arise, even when it was the woman’s inheritance or the product of 
her daily labor, and at liberty to divert it to his own purposes by 
his pleasure during life and by his will after death. Neither Mr. 
Danforth nor his wife had ever questioned the justice of the law 
in this regard, she because she had never suffered from its pres- 
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sure, he because he was accustomed to take things as he found 
them, without investigating very closely what seemed to have no 
special personal bearing. His wife had nothing when he married 
her, and when, after her sister’s death, the whole modest income 
arising from her mother’s property fell to her share, he had 
drawn it, invested it, and kept no private account with her, 
simply because they were actually one in mind and heart as well 
as by virtue of the legal fiction, and had no divergent interests, 
Her acquaintance with business forms up to the last week, when 
she had suddenly enlarged it at her private cost, had been limited 
to what she called “ signing off” on various occasions when her 
husband had wished to dispose of real estate. This would be 
an ideal state of things if men were always just, women always 
reasonable, and death never uncertain. Otherwise it has its 
drawbacks. 

“You seem to forget,” she said, after a meditative pause 
which the nervous working of her fingers showed to have been 
an anxious one as well, “that I have something from Aunt Jane’s 
estate; I thought we ought to be able to live on that. There 
is the house, you know, besides the-money. This one is larger 
than we need, and, besides, it isn’t ours. He talked of buying it 
next May when the lease runs out. I shall move up on the hill 
then.” 

“T didn’t forget it; but what does it amount to, after all? 
Who assures you that you will live until next May? There is 
absolutely nothing now that you can count on for Kitty except 
the house you declared the other day you wouldn't accept the 
rent of and would sell the moment you were able, unless every- 
thing could be cleared off without it. I don’t say there wouldn't 
have been a sort of unnecessary justice in that, since, after all, 
it came from James. At all events, I shouldn’t have disputed 
much about it with you if you hadn’t gone and upset everything 
by putting out of your hands the most valuable piece of real 
estate you had, and the only one that had absolutely not the 
shadow of a claim upon it. Commend me to your unreasonable 
sex for undoing whatever man can ‘do to protect you from your 
selves.” 

Mrs. Danforth made no immediate answer. She was trying 
to adjust her mind to the new horizons which were opening out 
before it. Life was evidently to be less plain sailing hereafter. 
Her first. venture into the open sea of business, with no other 
chart than the apostolic injunction, “Owe no man anything,” 
seemed to have been disastrous. She had accepted as true, and 
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acted upon to her own loss, statements which, as had just been 
shown her, must have been intentionally misleading. Fresh 
from such a lesson as had been taught her at her husband’s bed- 
side, she had taken counsel of pride rather than of prudence, and 
run the risk of leaving her daughter empty-handed on the thres- 
hold of -young-womanhood rather than bear awhile the sting of 
an imputation that she knew to be unfounded. To tell the truth, 
she was, perhaps, judging herself over-harshly now, for the 
thought of herself or of Katharine, except as guardians of the 
dead man’s honor, had not so much as occurred to her up to this 
moment, partly because the effects of the life-long habit of being 
cared for had not yet had time to wear away, and partly because 
of an ingrained belief which, if it had taken shape, would have 
done so in the words: “I have been young, and now | am old, 
yet have I never seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” But Mr. Warren’s manner, never aggressively 
amiable, and his words, which seldom lacked directness and 
were in this instance expressly intended to put-a stop to any fur- 
ther independent action on her part, were just now a sort of em- 
bodied conscience, which made articulate certain misgivings as 
toher motives which had made themselves felt from the first, 
but had been silenced by an appeal to general principles which 
had commended itself to her mind without justifying itself to her 
instinctive self-knowledge. 

“What am I to do, then?” she asked, breaking a silence 
during which her companion had been measuring the length of 
the parlors with impatient strides. 

“Do? Nothing at all. If any one else comes bothering here 
with bills and claims refer them to me. You have money in 
hand; you know pretty well what you can count on. Cut your 
coat according to your cloth, and wait untilaffairs are settled. 
What do you propose to do with Kitty? She is likely to have 
to earn her living in the end, as far as I can see. I have nephews 
and nieces on my own side of the house, and I don’t know that 
there is any one else to look to. No,” he went on, interrupting 
with a gesture the disclaimer he read on Mrs. Danforth’s face, 
“you don’t need to tell me you never expected anything from 
me. Isshe to keep on at school? Teaching is all she will pro- 
bably be fit for, unless she marries.” 

Mrs. Danforth sighed. 

“Little good her schooling has done her thus far. He would 
have it, though many a time he was told it was an injury to her. 
But I don’t see what else she can do now but go on and finish.” 
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Mr. Warren understood the mother’s sigh and had a partial 
sympathy with the feeling that extorted it. There had never 
been much love lost between him and his niece. She had re. 
garded him from childhood as a sort of domestic tyrant who 
very often spoiled by his fretting and fault-finding the pleasure 
she would otherwise have taken in his household ; and he, whose 
good points did not include tenderness to women or fondness for 
children, had been passively cognizant of her verdict on him, 
He had been present also on the night of her father’s death, and 
the reply that had been wrung out of her then by her mother’s 
appeal had shocked and at the moment almost terrified him, 
Though not a professed believer in times of health and pros. 
perity, he was a potential one at all times, and very near the 
verge of actuality in that regard whenever sickness or death ap. 
proached him nearly. 

“[ don’t approve of so much learning for women myself,” he 
said. “If she had been mine I never would have given it to her. 
But you can’t come to a halt in the middle of a bridge. School 
has begun, hasn't it? I see the girls going by the house in the 
mornings now.” 

“Yes, last Monday. Anna went up to be examined, but 
Kitty hasn’t been yet. I hadn’t made up my mind what to do 
about it, and then she didn’t seem to want to, either. She has 
been moping around so ever since—’’ Mrs. Danforth sighed 
again and left her sentence unfinished. 

“Better send her at once, then, and get her mind off her 
trouble. And talk things over with her first, or let me do it. 
Somebody has been telling Anne that she has never half worked 
at school. Let her know that it isn’t for her amusement you pay 
her bills now, but that she must consider that she is learning her 
trade.” 

“ And have I really nothing to do?” asked Mrs. Danforth, 
rising from her seat in the corner of the sofa as her brother-in- 
law picked up his hat. “I thought I was one of the executors 
of the will. There was aman here yesterday afternoon when I 
was lying down, but Kitty did not call me. He left word that 
he wanted to speak to me about buying the mill, and that he 
would come again.” 

“James Thomson, I suppose. I heard he was thinking of it. 
Send him to me. You are joint executor with me, but I think it 
would be safe to confine your share of the duties to signing your 
name when it is necessary and taking your percentage when 
things are settled. Your lawyer and I will attend to all the rest. 
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You don’t seem to shine as a woman of business. And you need 
rest,” he added in a softer tone, as, coming out into the porch, 
the daylight struck upon the widow's face and revealed the 
changes in it. 

She had been a young, fresh-looking woman a month before, 
bearing her fifty years so lightly that everybody would have 
credited her with a decade fewer. But now grief and anxiety 
had already graven deep lines in her forehead and about hey 
eyes; her cheeks were thinner, and her hair, where it waved 
back from her temples under the cap—which, except for its al- 
tered material, was such as she had worn for twenty years—was 
grizzling fast. 

“Take care of yourself,” he said, pressing her hand lightly, 
“and remember that you stand now between Kitty and the 
world.” 

Poor mother! That was the one fact with regard to the im- 
mediate future which it would have been well for her peace of 
mind that she should forget. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WEEKS and months went by, and life with Katharine and her 
mother slipped gradually into newer grooves. As the business 
was wound up the outlook for the creditors grew brighter, and 
even promised to be less absolutely disastrous for the family 
than was feared in the beginning. Mr. Deyo had been neither 
a long-premeditated rascal nor, as we count greatness in such 
matters nowadays, a great one. Though no trace of him was 
ever come upon, and Mr. Warren never enjoyed the longed-for 
pleasure of making him feel what he called the edge of his 
tongue and causing him to pay for his roguery in person if not 
in pocket, yet the latter could hardly have been sufficiently 
well lined to insure that his life should compensate in some 
fashion by its evident outward prosperity for its interior dissatis- 
faction. ‘What exile from his country can fly himself as well?” 
isa line which, if not expressly invented for absconding de- 
faulters, at least fits admirably those minor knaves whose con- 
sciences have been quickened by their training and associations, 
and whose opportunities to violate them have borne an inconve- 
niently small proportion to their inclinations. 

The final settlement, however, was still far off when Mrs. 
Danforth began to put in operation certain changes in her way 
of living which her exaggerated fears as to the situation seemed 
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to her to render necessary. Anna Germain was soon chafing 
against them with a visible and growing irritation, and even. 
Katharine, who sympathized with her mother’s motives without 
fully comprehending all of them, thought them overstrained and 
needless. Their tenure of the house they occupied was too 
near its term to make it worth while to share it with another 
family, as Mrs. Danforth at first proposed ; but the head of faith. 
ful Hannah, who had been with-her for many years, fell straight. 
Way into the basket. She begged to stay at lowered wages, but 
her mistress, in the first access of her economic fever, refused to 
listen to the proposition. 

“ But I have almost nothing to do,” she persisted in replying 
to her daughter’s early entreaties that she would spare herself. 
“ There are only three of us, and you two are away the best 
part of nearly every day. You may help me in the mornings 
and evenings, if you like, but I cannot afford Hannah’s keep 
even, much less to pay her wages.” 

And to Anna, who undertook some time afterwards to demon- 
strate to her by dint of figures that her income would cover the 
actual outlay, even were the latter increased so as to include this 
expense, she replied, with a touch of irritability that was new 
to her: 

“JT don’t care about your arithmetic. I never kept accounts 
myself, and I never mean to, but I know enough to put the quar- 
ter’s money into my bureau-drawer and take good care that it 
isn’t all gone before the next comes in. It is all very well for 
you children to talk. He that knows nothing fears nothing. 
The more I can save the better I like it.” 

“ But why, mother?” urged Katharine, when they were alone 
together later on. It was near the holidays; Anna was spend- 
ing the evening with the Whites, with whom she had quickly 
cemented an intimacy from which she apparently derived much 
pleasure, and the mother and daughter were sitting on either side 
of a not very brisk fire built in the dining-room grate. “Can't 
we really afford to light the furnace-fire and have some one to 
attend to it? Anna is vexed, I know, about that and other 
things. She says the parlors are so cold always that she is 
ashamed to take people in there when they call upon her. And 
then she does not like to study down here. It makes no dil- 
ference to me—I have always been used to doing my lessons 
beside you ; but she told me the other day that she thought she 
paid enough to have a right to be made comfortable.” 

“TI thought we might avoid that expense this winter,” an- 
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swered the mother, with a despondent accent. “ And what does 
she want with so much company—she that pretends to be a 
school-girl still? I don’t like those Unitarians coming to the 
house, anyway.” 

“They are pleasant people,” said Katharine, “and her rela- 
tives; you can hardly shut the door against them. It isn’t her 
comfort I am thinking of so much as yours. Hannah went away 
cross, but she would come back at a word, I am sure. You 
ought not to be here alone all day, and I cannot help you as I 


‘ would like because I have a great deal to do in school this 


year.” 
“T don’t need Hannah. With a woman to scrub and wash 


and iron, what occasion is there for another pair of hands and 
another mouth? When all is done my time still hangs so heavy 
on me that I should be glad if I were able to undertake every- 
thing.” 

“ But,” insisted her daughter, who had been primed that day 
with arguments from various sources, “I am afraid it is wearing 
on your health. Do you know that you are actually beginning 
to stoop a little and that your hair is almost white already? I 


‘ met Uncle Horace out by his door this morning. He gave me 


the money for my school-bill, and told me he was going to pay 
the taxes on the Pearl Street house, and would come to-morrow 
to give you the balance of the quarter’s rent. Aunt Anne came 
out, too, after he had passed on; she thinks you are wearing 
yourself out.” 

“Oh! Anne, indeed! What does she know about it? Thank 
Heaven, [ was never one of her sort—groaning and grunting at 
death’s door one day, and up and gadding the streets the next! 
There is no use in talking about it, child. We don’t know yet 
how things are coming out. The Pearl Street house may have 
to go after all, and then there will be nothing but what little I’ 
can lay by to make up to you for the one I sold last fall.” 

“Ah!” said her daughter, kneeling down on the rug before 
the fire and putting her hands upon her mother’s where they lay 
idle in her lap, the fingers working nervously, as was their habit 
nowadays, “ you talk as though you were sure of living. for ever, 
or as if | were likely to need what you can save. [I shall be 
able to earn something for both of us in a year or two. Prof. 
Mitchell says I must keep on and take the post-graduate course, 
if I think of teaching.” 

Mrs. Danforth sighed again, but made no answer. Her 
thoughts were travelling so far into the future, and her anxiety 
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to live for her child’s sake was so great, that the burden of re. 
sponsibility and nervous worry was really wearing on her to an 
extent of which she was quite unconscious. She had always 
enjoyed singularly good health, but she had owed it, in a measure 
of which she was naturally unaware, to the peaceful and even 
tenor of her way of life. She had neither muscular strength nor 
powers of sustained physical endurance, and, though the house. 
hold tasks she had now assumed for the first time were not 
heavy in themselves, they were adding the little strain under 
which she might some day suddenly succumb. But of this 
neither she nor her daughter had any suspicion. The latter, 
although her solicitude was real, still spoke under the impulse 
of affection rather than of actual fear, while the mother, rightly 
attributing her frequent languors to their first source in her 
anxiety and grief, knew too little of herself to suspect that her 
mental troubles were reacting on her body, and that she was 
abetting their insidious attack upon her vital forces by the slight 
but constant privations to which she daily subjected herself. 
But when she fell down in a dead faint one morning in Christmas 
week, just as they were about to sit down to a late breakfast, 
the. family doctor put his hand at once on the real difficulty. 
Both she and Katharine had been alarmed beyond measure, each 
of them seeing a “stroke” in the attack, though neither owned 
her suspicion to the other. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the doctor; “ there is nothing in the 
world the matter but nerves and stomach. What do you eat 
nowadays? Bread and coffee, bread and tea, gingerbread and 
pickles and preserves! These girls don’t owe their red cheeks 
to such trash as that, I’ll be bound. And how often do you take 
this hearty food? Humph! I thought so. Where is Hannah?” 

Katharine explained the situation. The doctor, an old-fash- 
ioned practitioner, who had not yet given in to the custom of 
written prescriptions, weighed out a dose or two from the wallet 
he always carried, and then beckoned the girl to follow him from 
the room. 

“From all I can make out,” he said, laying a heavy, kindly 
hand upon her shoulder as she stood beside him in the lower 
hali over the closed register, “there is no necessity for your 
mother’s either starving or worrying herself into her grave.’ 
He pushed aside the grating with his foot as he spoke, and a 
blast of cold air came rushing up. “ Freezing’ herself too, eh? 
Well, there is no need of it—but that is what she is doing. She 
is nothing but a bundle of nerves, and those of her stomach are 
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very properly rebelling against her treatment of them. She has 
no occasion for medicine, though I have humored her with a 
taste of rhubarb and magnesia. What she wants is beefsteak, 
regularly and often. She is growing too old now to begin play- 
ing'tricks with herself. And it seems to me that Hannah would 
come cheaper in the end than another tombstone.” 

Thoroughly alarmed as to her health on one hand, and some- 
what reassured on the other by the reports brought by her 
brother-in-law, who had been able to dispose of the mill propérty 
on unexpectedly advantageous terms, Mrs. Danforth gradually 
relaxed her rigors. Hannah reassumed her familiar place, and, 
although the house was still the house of mourning, it began to 
put on a more cheerful air. 

It had seemed to Katharine, in the first few weeks after her 
father’s death, that life could never again wear so bright an 
aspect as before. Until he was gone she had never realized how 
intimately he was bound up with her existence. The wrench 
seemed at first to tear her heart in twain, and afterwards to 
deepen and make more painful the doubts and fears which until 
then had possessed only a speculative interest. What had be- 
come of her father? Where was he? He had believed in and 
hoped for a life beyond the grave, but his belief was in itself no 
warranty, and he had failed in his effort to communicate it to 
her. The fountain of her tears was sealed up by the weight of 
her agony as she beheld him in the death-throe, but it began to 
flow again when she awoke from her first troubled slumber after- 
wards. Urged by an irresistible longing, she arose from her bed 
and slipped noiselessly, lamp in hand, into the room where they 
had laid him. The watchers were drowsing in the adjoining 
parlor, and the folding-doors between the two were closed. The 
cooler airs of approaching dawn breathed through the bowed 
window-shutters, and the faint chirp of a halfawakened bird 
came in now and then from the garden, but it was still dark. 
The daughter stood alone beside her father, regarding through 
her streaming tears the face stiffened and contracted into the 
painful unfamiliarity of death. And her heart first, and then her 
lips, called him, begging vainly for light on the great mystery : 

“If there is another life, and you are able, come back and tell 
me!” 

As she said it she sank down on her knees beside the stretcher 
on which he had been placed to await the undertaker’s visit in 
the morning. Her voice did not rise above her breath, but she 
waited after she had spoken, half fearing, half hoping for an 
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answer. There passed through her mind at that moment a fami. 
liar verse from St. Luke’s Gospel: “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they believe though one rise from the 
dead.” Then there came a strong gust from without, the fore. 
runner of a rising storm, which in another moment broke over. 
head with sudden violence, and the flame of her lamp: was extin. 
guished. An instinctive, unreasoning fear fell on her, and she fled 
to her chamber, chilled through with terror, although the sum. 
mer night was warm. It was an experience which, naturally 
enough, she never spoke of, but it haunted her memory and fora 
long time colored all her thoughts with a sombre hue entirely 
new to them. Sometimes she awoke suddenly at night to find 
herself in a state of hushed and awed expectancy, as if the still. 
ness were on the point of becoming vocal, or had just been dis- 
turbed by a voice that called her and then sank back into silence. 
But by degrees these feelings wore away. Youth reasserted its 
empire, and gradually she reconciled herself to the altered aspect 
of life and began to take new interest in it. She would never 
forget her father, for her heart, which seemed inconstant else- 
where, paid a homage to the great natural ties as unerring as 
that which a stone yields to the law of gravitation. But youth 


seldom lingers long beside a grave, even when it is the grave of 
kindred and beloved youth. To that of age it brings regret and 
love and memory, and passes on. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A CONTEMPLATIVE saint of the middle ages, favored with an 
abundance of divine revelations, says that there was but one 
among them all which she was inspired to commit to writing, as 
having, presumably, a wider than merely personal bearing. It 
was to the effect that God will take away his light and grace 
from those who, being brought immediately to their internal 
Master, are so ungrateful as to forsake him and betake themselves 
to an external one. It would seem natural that in this crisis of 
her experience, when her heart, softened by grief and longing, 
felt more than ever the need of some adequate support and con- 
solation, Katharine should have reverted to her earliest attrac- 
tion, the chief obstacle in the way of following it being now re- 
moved. Had it returned she might probably have done so, but 
it did not return. The short and easy road to peace had been 
opened to her youth, and she had thought herself justified in de- 
laying to enter it. Now, if she ever reached that goal, it would 
be by the path of difficulty and danger. 
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The winter which followed Mr. Danforth’s death was na- 
turally a quiet one. It had, nevertheless, certain distractions 
which made it seem almost gay to Katharine, who had hitherto 
led a nearly solitary life at home. Her cousin’s presence alone, 
had that been all, would of itself have made a sensible difference. 
But Anna, who knew that her stay in the city was measured by 
a few brief months, did not feel that she had a sufficient share in 
the family trouble to make it either necessary or becoming that 
she should avoid society. Her relations with Mr. White’s family 
were such as to gain her an easy access toa circle of cultivated 
people with whom she exchanged calls and visits, The Unita- 
rians were, like the coneys, ‘‘a feeble folk” in point of numbers, 
but they believed themselves to possess, and were, indeed, gene- 
rally credited with, an amount of intelligence and general cul- 
ture which would have amply “ furnished forth” several ortho- 
dox congregations, if divided among them in the ordinary pro- 
portions. “It is not numbers but weight which tells,” was a fa- 
vorite aphorism of the Rev. Arthur White when he surveyed 
his own meagre audience or beheld the crowds which sometimes 
poured out of an evening from a shouting revival meeting. “If 
one is to count noses,” he sometimes reflected further, ‘‘ the hod- 
men and coal-heavers and servant-girls that throng the cathedral, 
even on a rainy Sunday morning, would put us all to shame. 
Quality, not quantity, is the test where brains and influence are 
concerned.” Mr. White was a small, fair.man, with a refined, 
intellectual face and a head disproportionately large—his “ bodily 
presence,” indeed, like that of a far greater man, with whom 
nevertheless he flattered himself that he possessed some other 
points in common, being somewhat weak, though his speech, in 
the matter of fluency, grace, and plausibility, was by no means 
contemptible. Had he been the most orthodox of the orthodox 
his personality would still have colored his reflections on delicate 
topics where brains and muscle fell or seemed to fall into oppo- 
site scales. Perhaps this is as good a place as any to remark 
that Anna Germain, a tall, well-made, though rather exuberant 
brunette, sympathized entirely with him in this respect, as in 
some others. She shared, for instance, to an extent that sur- 
prised Katharine the first time she had an opportunity to ob- 
serve it, his doting, parental admiration and. fondness for his mo- 
therless daughter, a badly-spoiled little creature of some three 
years old, to whom his widowed sister, who was likewise his 
housekeeper, played the part of temporary mother. 

Mrs. Danforth, whose sense of decorum and whose feelings 
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would alike have prompted her to keep her house shut up and 
her parlors shrouded in funereal gloom, in which the rare, infre- 
quent caller would have felt subdued to hushed tones and melan. 
choly smiles, was not at all pleased to have this programme 
interfered with. As a matter of fact Anna’s visitors were not 
sufficiently numerous nor their visits frequent enough to have 
called for much remark had their quality been different. That 
was a point on which Mrs. Danforth was as sensitive as the Rey. 
Arthur White himself, but their standards were naturally dif. 
ferent. She had a horror of Unitarians, as she had a feeling 
very near akin to contempt for Universalists, and that her door 
should ever be darkened by a minister of either objectionable 
sect was a bitter dose to her. She felt herself powerless to in. 
terfere after her first essay to do so, the manner of her young 
cousin, which ranged between extreme though somewhat con. 
descending gentleness and a brusqueness which was almost rude, 
having effectually deterred her. But she promised herself that 
no real or fancied family duty should ever again induce her to 
take a stranger within her gates. She was not the first person 
who has thought it worth while to shut the stable-door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

At first Katharine rarely met her cousin’s friends. But the 
girls occupied adjoining chambers, their talks at night were fre- 
quent and took a wide range, while the books that Anna brought 
to her notice were of a sort that greatly interested the younger 
girl. She had read much rather than widely hitherto, poring 
over her favorite authors until she knew them by heart, and 
longing to make the acquaintance of others who as yet were only 
names to her. Mr. White’s library, which was well stocked on 
very liberal lines, and to which Anna had unchecked access, en- 
larged her horizon in various directions, even while as yet she 
knew it but by hearsay or by occasional volumes which her 
cousin borrowed. Had the Browning Society been in existence 
at that time she would have been a thoroughly qualified candi- 
date for admission a month or two after her first acquaintance 
with Men and Women and The Blot on the Scutcheon, though she 
fell from grace in that regard later on. She made acquaintance, 
too, with Channing and with Martineau, and developed a ten- 
dency to grow sentimentally pious from the top down—a ten- 
dency which did not last long and was quickly superseded by a 
long-enduring admiration for Emerson’s essays and an enthu- 
siasm for the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, whose 
Thoughts became her pocket-companion and were to her much 
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what George Eliot describes the Jmitation as having been to 
Maggie Tulliver. They made their appeal, however, to her in- 
tellect and to her aspirations. Goodness of the Stoic type be- 
came her ideal, and she made great plans for crushing out self- 
ishness, mastering emotions of which she had as yet only the 
vaguest notions, and walking manfully over heated ploughshares, 
if need be, toward the goal of a purely theoretic perfection. 

Toward spring her curiosity overmastered her disinclination 
to give her mother unnecessary pain, and she began visiting Mr. 
White’s church and his library on her own account. The latter 
was by far the most attractive place, for the preacher, when he 
abandoned the graceful elocution with which he discoursed on 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, and kindred topics of a 
sort to which his new hearer was unused, and descended to logic 
and argument in behalf of the hybrid theology he had under- 
taken to set forth, made much the same impression on her as the 
teachers to whom she had listened all her life. She told him 
so one day, some weeks after their first acquaintance, when he 
found her poring over Strauss’ Life of /Jesus, and advised her 
that it might be dangerous reading. Katharine was fast grow- 
ing into a very pretty girl, with a face full of animation and of 
charming color. She lifted her head as he spoke to her, tossing 
back the loose curls from her forehead with a gesture very usual, 
and looking at him in a way that drove the little lecture he had 
meant to read her quite out of his head and deprived her an- 
swer of its sting. A sting, indeed, she had neither suspicion nor 
intention of administering, her candor being still in that trans- 
parent stage in which she thought that truth, at least in matters 
of that sort, could have no personal bearing. 

“Do you really think any book on the subject dangerous? I 
was in church last Sunday morning and heard your sermon on 
the miracles in the Gospels.” 

“Didn’t it please you?” he asked, with a smile. ‘‘ You seem 
to have a criticism to make on it.” 

“Oh! no. But I don’t understand the distinctions you lay 
down between them. Some of them you seem to think are true, 
some possible but not probable, some owing to a sort of self- 
deception on the part of him who wrought them or on that of 
the beholders, and some absolute fabrications. And yet you call 
yourself a Christian! It is more straightforward, it seems to me, 
to take a steady line and follow it, as Strauss seems to be doing.” 

They were very good friends, nevertheless, as a man of thirty 
and a bright but not coquettish girl of eighteen may be, and Mr. 
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White, who had a natural desire to gain intelligent recruits to 
his society, made his house and himself as attractive to heras 
possible, half leading, half following her in whatever direction 
her daring speculations led her. 

“ The trouble with you thus far,” he had said to her at the 
close of their first long talk, “is that you have lived always with 
people on an intellectual plane below your own. We will try to 
remedy that hereafter. I quite understand your first attraction 
to Catholicism. Given the premises on which Protestant ortho- 
doxy tries to build, and the most ordinary intelligence ought to 
see that the superstructure it has reared is an. absurd failure. 
With the Trinity and the Incarnation at the bottom you can 
have only a cathedral and a tiara on top. An orthodox meeting. 
house, crowned with a codfish and a pumpkin by way of a 
weathercock or a symbol—take them which way you will—is 
simply laughable. But the bottom is as bad asthe top. We 
will change all that one of these days, though perhaps it behooves 
us to be gentle yet awhile with the elder generation. It has 
taken three centuries, you know, to get them even to their 
present level.” 

Mrs. Price was some years older than her brother, fair like 
him, but larger in feature and of buxom, matronly proportions. 
Her experience during her marriage and widowhood had been 
somewhat checkered, and she was a rather less enthusiastic 
believer in the perfectibility of her species than she had been in 
former years. 

“Keep clear of fads, whatever you do,” she said one day to 
Katharine, who had been an amused spectator of one of little 
Fanny’s tantrums. “I wonder what Aaron Carew would think 
now of her prospects for growing up a saint and becoming the 
wife of our first black president! He advised holding that up to 
her as a reward of mérit when he was here last week with Susan 
Anthony—quite serious he was about it, too. I begin to believe 
that there is nothing in the world like a well-grown whim for 
blinding the eyes and darkening the understanding. I began 
with them myself, and if poor Price and our baby had lived 
perhaps I should have been working on that line still. But see- 
ing is; believing, isn’t it? This child’s education began, you 
might say, before her birth, for my sister-in-law took such a 
course of gymnastics, and limited herself so entirely to oatmeal, 
wheaten grits, and tasteless messes of that sort in order to insure 
that the baby’s bone and muscle should be of the most approved 
description, that she never lived to see the result; while as to 
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Fanny, the grits seem to have got into her temper instead of her 
arms and legs, don’t they? Now we are supposed to keep her 
on bread and milk and vegetables, without any salt except what 
she may absorb through her bath, and with no sugar. I shrewd- 
ly suspect, however, that her fondness for black Dinah in the 
kitchen has some secret connection with the chronic depletion of 
the sugar-bowl, though I close my eyes so as not to behold the 
iniquity. But when her father is worsted in a struggle with her, 
as he was just now, he takes refuge in testing and weighing her 
food, making sure that she has flannel next herskin and no pillow 
in her crib, and consoles himself with the certainty that if these 
essentials are attended to everything else will right itself in due 
course of time. What does Miss Germain think about it, by the 
way?” 

It was Katharine’s first visit to the nursery—a casual one, 
which followed an accidental meeting with Mrs. Price near the 
latter’s own doorstep—and Anna was not with hér. 

“My cousin?” she answered, innocently enough. “I haven’t 
heard her express an opinion. I havea notion, though, that she 
thinks children rather troublesome comforts.” 

“Ah! There’s one of her views, then, that she won’t be 
likely to be called upon to change later on. You don’t happen 
to know any of the Carews, do you? No? She is as like them 
as two peas in everything but looks. She favors her father’s 
people there,I suppose. They take life with tremendous serious- 
ness, and after a cut-and-dried pattern of their own that is amus- 
ing to witness. Lizzie reminds me of a geranium in a pot—a 
self-conscious geranium, endowed with the power of snipping off 
its dead leaves, grubbing up about its own roots, and administer- 
ing at the proper intervals the precise quantity necessary of tepid 
soap-suds. To see her get up at this hour and go to bed at that, 
read so much goody nonsense out of this book in the forenoon 
and do so many lines of introspective diary in the afternoon, and 
keep an eye on herself all the time to make sure she isn’t strag- 
gling too far from the straight line of duty, is as good asa play. 
'll wager she turns over in bed according to some preconceived 
idea as to the best way of doing it, and I know she carries a com- 
pass with her when she goes away from home, lest the aforesaid 
bed shouldn’t lie due north and south. She is afraid of being 
depolarized, or something of the sort, if she should get out of the 
electric current.’ 

Katharine laughed a little at the picture, which was a slightly 
exaggerated copy of some things she had been watching at home, 
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sometimes with a suspicion that a mere earnest desire for perfec. 
tion on her own part would induce a more persistent imitation of 
them than she had yet achieved, but oftener in a mood not unlike 
that of the present lively critic. Mrs. Price looked at her rather 
closely as she ran on after a moment’s pause : 

“It will happen one of these days as sure as preaching. She 
will forget her compass, or have a bad dream and mistake the 
foot of the bed for the head, and there witl be the whole labor of 
a life undone in the twinkling of an eye. I hope you will take 
every care that no such catastrophe happens to Miss Germain 
while she is under your roof. The consequences would be more 
disastrous in her case than in Lizzie’s,I fancy, for she seems 
to have inflammable materials in her make-up, while a genuine 
Carew is three parts oatmeal and the rest milk and water.” 

That some serious intention underlay this chaff was evident, 
but Katharine, having as yet no clue to what it was, looked so 
serenely unconscious that Mrs. Price dropped the subject. 

“ The best thing I know about the Carews,” she went on 
again, returning to a different head of her discourse, “the only 
thing that shows real spontaneity and naturalness, is just the one 
that my brother likes the least. They have taken up with spirit- 
ualism.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Katharine. “ Anna used to tell mea great 
deal about the séances, and the communications she received 
while at their house, but latterly she rather scoffs about it.” 

“Oh! she is soundly converted to better views, I know. 
Arthur will have it that all that is not fraud in the matter is pure 
self-deception, but for my part I know better. Have you ever 
seen anything of it?” 

“No; but I havea lively curiosity and an equally lively scepti- 
cism.” 

“Oh!so had I. There isn’t a doubt of it that Arthur is quite 
right about there being an infinite deal of fraud in all the pub- 
lic performances and most of the professional mediums. What 
converted me was finding out that I was a medium myself. If 
I were a writing medium, now, there would be some use in it— 
that is to say, I could practise by myself for my own edification. 
But you can’t regulate those things. I go into trances when I 
sit down at the table with any one who is sympathetic, and they 
tell me I say quite wonderful things. Of course I don’t know 
anything about it myself.” 

“I wonder if I am sympathetic?” said Katharine, with a 
rather shamefaced eagerness. 
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“Tam sure you are. I saw it in your eyes the first time I 
looked at you. Would youlike totry? If you don’t mind my 
saying it, 1 had that in my mind when I begged you to come 
in this afternoon. We had a few sittings up at Dr. Lord’s, and 
there were some quite wonderful things happened ; but my bro- 
ther is so opposed to it, and ridiculed the mediums so much, 
that for shame’s sake none of his congregation will have anything 
to do with it before him.” 

She drew up a little sewing-stand as she spoke, and, having 
taken the precaution to lock her sitting-room door, the two sat 
down opposite each other and the proceedings began. Katha- 
rine was quite in earnest and a little more anxious for results 
than she would have been willing to avow. Her heart beat at 
a more rapid rate than usual, and she was distinctly nervous 
during the rather long interval in which they faced each other 
solemnly and in silence. Presently Mrs. Price leaned back with 
her head against the wall, her figure took an easy attitude, her 
hands gradually slipped from the table, her eyes rolled upward 
with a rapt expression and then closed. The great moment was 
evidently at hand, and Katharine’s inward trepidation was re- 
doubled. She waited in a growing anxiety, but the revelations 
were delayed; Mrs. Price remained motionless and her eyelids 
ceased to flicker. Then her lips fell apart, and after perhaps 
a quarter of an hour of intense expectancy the. long-wished-for 
sound issued from between them. The listener’s ears tingled 
sorely when they caught it. It was the faintest, the most lady- 
like, but, alas! the most unmistakable of snores. 

“Was I unsympathetic or was she sleepy?” she said to her- 
self, with a smile, as she slipped softly out of the room, leaving 
her hostess to her slumbers. The absurdity of the situation 
tickled her fancy so much that for a long time it was the most 
. eflectual of barriers against further efforts at investigation in 
that direction. In the end this sitting turned out to be only the 
first one of a series, but, as far as results went, it was not by any 
means the least interesting or important. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


SCHOOL was to close about the middle of June, at which 
time both of the girls expected their diplomas. It had been ar- 
ranged the previous summer, during Katharine’s brief visit, that 
she was to accompany Anna home and be present at her Cousin 
Mary’s wedding. Circumstances had changed the face of things 
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so much since then that very little had been said about the pro. 
ject. Occasional reminders of it came in Mary’s letters to her 
sister in the earlier part of the year, but Anna grew more and 
more thoughtful and silent as vacation drew nigh; her home. 
letters seemed to cause her some annoyance, and she no longer 
read out extracts from them, as had been her habit. Katharine, 
although not very observant on such matters, had a vague im. 
pression that her visits to Mr. White’s residence grew less fre. 
quent, and that, while her own relations with Mrs.. Price were as 
cordial as ever, a cloud had come between the widow and her 
cousin. On the other hand, Mr. White himself often dropped 
in of an evening, and Anna’s attendance at church and Sunday. 
school, where she had taken a class soon after her arrival in the 
city, was too faithful to admit of interruption from either sun or 
storm. But she observed great reticence about her private af: 
fairs, and Katharine was so much occupied with her own pre- 
parations for commencement-day that the last week of their life 
together had arrived before the subject of the visit was again 
touched upon. A letter in Mary’s handwriting came by the 
last post one day, and Katharine, who was standing in the porch 
when it arrived, carried it up to her cousin’s room. 

“IT wonder how a girl feels,” she said, with a smile, as she 
threw it into Anna’s lap, “ when she reflects that she is signing 
her own name for nearly the last time? It must be an odd thing 
to sink one’s own identity so completely as a woman must when 
she gives herself toa husband. I wish we were going down to 
the wedding, but mother has another touch of rheumatism com- 
ing on. If it lasts as it did in the spring we won't be able to 
leave home. Ten days from now, isn’t it?” 

Anna looked constrained, and for a moment made no answer. 
She fumbled absently with the letter, but made no attempt to 
cut open the envelope. 

“You might come down with me,” she said at last, after a si- 
lence which was growing awkward. “I wish you would—but 
—the fact is that Mary’s wedding is put off again.” 

“Again? Poor Mr. Asbell! His name ought to be Jacob 
instead of Jonas. His Rachel is certainly worth waiting for.” 

“T don’t know why you should pity him so much,” said Anna, 
with a touch of irritation in her voice; “they see each other 
every day, and have done so for years. He makes a great ado 
about being asked to wait a little longer, but some people never 
think of anybody but themselves.” 

“What is the matter this time—or is it a family secret?” 
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« You will have to know it one day or other,” Anna answered, 
with a perceptible embarrassment. ‘I may as well tell you 
now as any time, I suppose. I—to tell the truth—I am going 
tobe married myself early in July. I thought we might have 
a double wedding,” she went on with great precipitation, ‘‘ but 
Mary has so many whims and old-maidish ways. You might as 
well try to unwind a clock as alter her mind when once she has 
got it all arranged to suit herself. She had laid out the next 
year or two for me as if she had been Fate itself, and when she 
found I was not going to carry out the programme nothing 
would answer her turn but to wait at home another year and 
train my younger sister. It is simple nonsense! My father 
could find a housekeeper—or a wife, for that matter, if he chose. 
Anyway, I don’t see that I.am called upon to wreck my own 
happiness or interfere with Arthur’s plans merely because Mary 
refuses to give up her whims.” 

“Arthur! Then you are going to marry Mr. White?” 

“Where have your eyes been? We are going to sail for 
Europe on the fifth of July, and won't be back until September.” 

“My eyes?” said Katharine. “In my pocket, I fancy. And 
Mrs, Price and Fanny ?”’ 

Anna’s face, which had relapsed into serenity after the fading 
of a very becoming blush, clouded up again. 

“That is another nuisance! Mrs. Price has made herself 
excessively disagreeable. She thought she was snugly settled 
down for life when Mrs. White died and left that poor, dear lit- 
tle thing behind her. Arthur told her that our marriage would 
make no difference, but she has chosen to make herself so un- 
pleasant that I think she will find two can play at that game. 
She isn’t fit to have the management of a sensitive, delicate crea- 
ture like Fanny in any case. Fancy! Arthur actually heard 
her threaten to slap her one day to make her stop crying. We 
shall leave her here with her aunt for the present, but I shall 
devote myself to her education when we come back.” 

“But poor Mary! And Mr. Asbell! Of course I congratu- 
late you, and all that, but it zs too bad. I’m sure you must think 
so. After all these years!” 

Anna had torn open her letter while her cousin was speaking. 
lt was very short, but Katharine could see by the failing day- 
light that her face darkened and grew troubled as she read it. 
She held it for a moment as if about to tear it; then, changing 
her mind, she passed it over to her cousin. 

“It is her own fault!” she said. “If it were not I should 
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be sorry for her. She has worn out even his patience at last, 
I always knew he was selfish, though. He would hardly speak 
to me last summer after it was arranged that I should leave 
home for a year. Some people never think of any one but them. 
selves!” 


“ Dear sister,” the letter ran, “ my father wished to write to you him- 
self, but I have persuaded him that it is better to let me do it. I showed 
Mr. Asbell your last letter on Sunday night, and told him that while my 
father was in such feeble health and the two little ones still so young! 
could not think it my duty to leave them to entire strangers. He made 
me very little answer, and was married on Wednesday to Sarah Frisbee. I 
hope God may forgive him and you, and that you will both be happy in 


your new homes is the prayer of your affectionate sister, 
“ Mary GERMAIN.” 


Katharine’s eyes were moist as she looked up from the paper, 
but her heart was very indignant. 

“May I never give any one occasion to make such a prayer 
for me!” she said. ‘I should be afraid to have it answered.” 

“Do have common sense!” her cousin replied imperturbably. 
“Tn the first place, she is well rid of a man who could act in that 
way, and, in the second, don’t you think it more important that a 


man like Arthur White should be able to carry out his plans and 
settle down to a life of quietness, in which he will be able to do 
his best work and bring out all there is in him, than that a 
country farmer like Jonas should insist on marrying to-day in- 
stead of to-morrow? He is only twenty-six when all is said. I 
don’t blame him half as much as I do Mary. I can’t help it 
if she chooses to throw herself down before Juggernaut. My 
father ought to have prevented it. I talked the whole thing 
over with Arthur.” 

“ And he would not wait another year himself? I am disap- 
pointed in him.” 

“ Well—yes—he would, I suppose, if I had been very stiff 
about it.. But he really needs this European trip, and the con- 
gregation insisted on his taking it. I think the doctor has pre- 
scribed it for his throat-difficulty. He would have gone alone— 
but—well, he thought, as I do, that Mary’s carefulness is over- 
strained. A man with my father’s money can always hire what 
help is needed, and Mary was to be close by in any case. Why 
should we have waited? I might never-have had such a chance 
for culture offered me again. Of course I didn’t beli€ve things 
would take quite this turn. One comfort is that Jonas will sup 
sorrow for it. If ever a man was absurdly in love with a girl, he 
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was with my sister Mary. I'll wager he has repented every 


minute since.” 
“ But you are frightful!” said Katharine, rushing to the door. 


“Poor Mary! poor Jonas! I’d rather be in either of their places 
than in yours!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE GLENRIBBON BABY. 
I. 


THERE was a sound of horses’ feet in the dorheen outside, and 
immediately the three small children in the cradle ceased rock- 
ing and pricked up their ears to listen. For right well they 
knew that the sound meant nothing less than apples, rosy apples, 
and good old Larry Jot a-horseback! And Larry, indeed, it was 
who presently rode up to the half-open door and shouted, while 
the youngsters tumbled madly out of the old cradle to meet 
him, “Come out here, cloorikeens! Here’s an apple in Lar’s 
pocket for Tommy, an’ one for Johnny, an’ one for little Tim.” 
“Mammy she’s gone to de town,” volunteered Tommy, the blue- 
eyed eldest, when he and the others had had a delighted “ shake- 
hands” with their old friend and taken their prizes, “ an’ I’m 
mindin’ de brudders.” ‘“ That’s the boy, Tom,” said Larry Jot 


_ approvingly ; “ you’re able to take care of ’em like a man. | 


heard you singing ‘ The blackbirds an’ thrishes’ for ’em when I 
was coming up, an’ as soon as ever you'll learn your a dc I'll go 
to Ballyhooly fair an’ buy a grand song-book for you. I will so 
—a grand sixpenny song-book; for I’m very fond of you, Tom, 
you're such a good, sinsible boy.” Larry’s steed ambled grace- 
fully away, and the children, first laying aside one of the apples 
for mammy, huddled into the cradle again and proceeded to di- 
vide and eat the others. That was at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and at four, when the milkwomen were going to town, they 
heard Tommy drowsily singing for the now rather querulous 
and sleepy brothers, who droned a fretful accompaniment to his 
song. “Oh! wisha, listen to ’em,” said Nelly Marooney, one of 
the women; “wouldn’t it put an ache in your heart to hear the 
little craighurs, an’ the poor mother slaving in the town to keep 
the roof Over ‘em? Tommy,” she said, going up to the door, 
“here’s the milk, a-clureen, for mammy. Put it on the dhresser, 
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darling.” Tommy, withdrawing artfully from sleepy Johnny 
and Tim, took the milk and placed it as Peggy directed, and 
then once more sought the warmth of the cradle. There was no 
further occasion for singing, for the babies were fast asleep, and 
as Tommy’s drowsiness was now all gone he had nothing to do 
but to watch through the little window—he had shut the door 
upon the cold—at the gray October mist creeping up the woods 
on the opposite side of the glen. High above the fog and the 
trees, its gentle, steady radiance deepened by the blue of the sky 
in which it was set and the earthly vapors. that rolled up but 
could not reach or obscure it, shone the evening star. Somehow 
it reminded him of the. way his mother used to look when, 
seated on the doorstep at her sewing in the summer evenings, 
after her day in the town, they clustered about her as if they 
would never let her go again, and listened to her telling about 
the daddy who was now up there beyond the stars and the sun- 
set. But this was not summer, and it was damp and cold in the 
wood through which the mother’s homeward way lay. She 
would be tired and chilly, and her cloak and dress would be wet 
from the dripping trees. If Tom could only have a bright little 
fire waiting to welcome her, and the kettle singing over it so 
cosey—wouldn’t that be nice for the poor mammy! But the fir. 
ing? The small store of carefully-hoarded turf in the loft was, 
of course, not to be touched, and there was not a fragment left of 
the last drusna. The part of the woods where fagots might be 
gathered was so well scoured by the children that he was hope- 
less of finding a solitary stick there. But it had been windy that . 
morning, he remembered, and some stray branches may have 
been blown down with the leaves. It was dark in the wood, but 
the good, kind star would be overhead and he: would not be 
afraid, for while groping for his drusna he could look up often 
and see it. The stream ran through the cabbage-garden at the 
side of the cabin; so, taking the kettle out, he filled it and left it 
ready to hang over his fire when he should return. 

It was lonely enough in the dorheen, but the high-road and 
bordering wood, when he came there, looked utterly desert- 
ed and forlorn. A wild pigeon now and then made mournful 
sounds among the tree-tops, and there was sometimes a sudden 
twitter and folding of wings in the high boughs that was inex- 
pressibly lonesome, for the star could not be seen, and the 
sounds seemed to say, “Ah! Tommy, Tommy, isn’t it.an eerie 
time for you to be in the wood? We're safe up here with our 
mother.” And there wasnever a branch to be found. Searchand 
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search as he might, nothing met his hand but the damp grass 
and bracken, and now and then a slimy, horrid frog. Further 
down, though, where the firs grew he knew that there were “ tory- 
tops,” as he called the cones, which would make a merry blaze. 
It was a dark, funereal piace, which his mother had always been 
unwilling for them to visit, but in this case he would just pick 
his pinafore full of tories and then run home as fast as could be. 
Notwithstanding the darkness, he made his way to the firs, which 
he knew by clasping the rough, branchless trunks around. The 
wind had been busier here than among the oaks, for the ground 
was strewn with cones, and he soon had as many as he could 
carry in his pinafore. Rejoicing in his success, and glowing with 
the thought of how the mother would exclaim at the unexpected 
warmth and light, and how the “ brudders” would laugh and clap 
their hands at sight of the flames dancing among the pretty tories, 
he made the best of his way in the direction whence he thought 
he had come. But running down hill unburdened was different, 
poor Tommy found, to toiling up heavy-laden. It had grown, if 
possible, darker, and the stones, which he had not noticed coming 
down, seemed now strangely plentiful and sharp. They cut his 
feet and bruised them; but that was nothing, for he would soon 
be home with the mammy and Johnny and Tim. These two 
would be in her lap, and Tommy would sit at her feet, and there, 
snug and safe and happy, she would tell them again about the 
little leprechaun shoemaker hammering under the fairy rath at 
his “buskins for the fairy prince and shoes for his son.”” She 
would sing for them, too, and oh! what a sudden faintness of heart 
seized him, how heavy and gruesome seemed the sad, dark wood, 
as he thought of the lark-like voice singing of the upland, and the 
sun, and the fresh, free wind above the heather. Stumbling on 
over the rough ground, where the stones were like dull knives 
under his flayed feet, and where, now that his hands were occu- 
pied, the briers stretched out long, venomous claws to rend and 
tear and startle him, the words of his mother’s song kept repeat- 
ing themselves to him like a cheerful, comforting voice : 


“ There sings a bonny linnet 

Up the heather glen ; 

The voice has music in it 
Too sweet for mortal men. 

I never can pass by it, 

I never da’ar go nigh it, 

My heart it won’t be quiet 
Up the heather glen.” 
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The break in the trees through which he had entered from the 
oak-wood seemed still unaccountably far off, and it was growing 
late, and he would not have the fire ready after all if he did not 
hurry. But hurrying was sad work, what with the rocks and 
thorns and the load of tories. Once or twice, too, he lost his foot 
ing and rolled down steep places into other cruel briers, out of 
which, still holding fast to his precious load, he found it hard and 
painful to escape. The fog had by this time turned into a dense, 
saturating rain, and the wind was beginning to rise again. Tired 
and bleeding and blinded, he struggled on, desperately anxious 
now to get home; for the mother would have arrived ere this, 
and she would be frightened at his absence and think the tinkers 
had taken him away. A tribe had passed the house a few even- 
ings before in the half-light previous to the mother’s return, and 
Tommy had covered up the brothers under the cradle-clothes 
and then stood trembling against the shut door for half an hour. 
She would run distracted out when no Tom was there to wel- 
come her and to wake up Tim and Johnny with the glad news 
of her arrival, and, wet and cold as she would be, would cry her 
heart out on the lonesome road. Tom had never seen her cry 
but once—for she was a light-hearted poor mother—and that was 
when he and the brothers had brought in a dvusna from this same 
fir-wood. On being told where it had been gathered she turned 
white and sick, and then said, with a flood of uncontrollable tears, 
“Ah! darlings, take it away, and don’t go near the fir-wood 
again. ’Tis a lonesome, lonesome place!’ And to-night if she 
knew that Tom was out here in the rain in the eerie, unfriendly 
dark! He was crying now himself, without knowing it. The 
picture of his mother’s grief, the pains in his bones, and the tor- 
tures of his torn hands and feet, added to the numbing misery of 
the cold and wet, were waging a hard battle with his courage. 
“© mammy, mammy!” he cried, “I’m down here in the wood 
an’ Ican’t go home.” But his childish voice, even if unweakened 
by suffering, had little chance of being heard from sucha distance. 
As it was, the shrill wind drowned it as it rose, and no human ear 
heard the moans, growing feebler and feebler, of the lost child in 
Glenribbon. 


II. 


It was a woeful figure that the police-sergeant on the Skoogh 
opened the barrack door to that evening at eight o'clock. Drench- 
ed with rain and splashed with mire, she had, after searching 
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and calling through the house and garden and Jdorheen, ‘curried 
up to the police to get them on the track of the kidnappers who, 
she was certain, had taken her boy away. Tom had not exag- 
gerated the grief she would feel; so pitiful was it that Sergeant 
Dogs, as he was called by the nickname-loving Skooghers, felt 
a pain somewhere inside him that hurt and astonished him deep- 
ly. “Well, widow,” he said, “don’t give up like that, you know. 
He may have gone to one of the neighbors, for children are 
restless and hate being in the house. I ’wouldn’t say but he 
might be home before you. Cheer up, ma’am! At the worst 
we'll do our best for you.” She had provided against his re- 
turn, forlorn hope as she felt it was, for Tom would not leave 
the brothers, while she was away, for friend or neighbor. The 
door was unlatched as she had left it, but the light of the sputter- 
ing rush-candle showed only the babies still asleep in the cradle 
and no sign of the little stray. At Nelly Marooney’s no one had 
laid eyes on him since Nelly gave him the milk that afternoon, 
nor had the Donovans seen him, nor any of the household at 
Cyprus Collins’ of the great farm. The neighbors were all 
grieved and mystified by the strange disappearance, and some 
volunteered to go to Kilcrona to leave word with the police 
there, while others, Larry Jot among the number, went to the 
adjoining towns fora like purpose and to make unavailing in- 
quiries as to whether such a child had been seen that day or 
evening with the strollers who passed through. The police 
noted the description of the boy and promised to make active 
search, and the magistrates who were applied to for advice and 
help in the matter agreed to offer a considerable reward for any 
information concerning him, and to have placards to that effect 
posted in their several districts as early as the following day. 
In Kilcrona, the race-week being on, the town-crier went ringing 
his bell for four days after, proclaiming his desolate tidings: “ A 
child lost! a child lost! A four-year-old child in a plaid dhress, 
with fair, curling hair and blue eyes, of the name of Tommy. 
A child lost ! child lost!” 

But though the tinkers and wandering ballad-singers and 
travellers of that kind were narrowly watched in all the towns 
and country places within the province and in the next one, 
there was no trace of a child answering to the description of 
little Tom. No froth on the river ever seemed more utterly 
lost and vanished than he. Every day the heart-broken mother, 
growing more and more wan and sunken and anxious-eyed as 
the hope of tidings died away from her, came in to her work in 
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the town. Sergeant Dogs, whose bark—a very loud and bully. 
ing one where the Skoogh drunkards, for instance, were in ques. 
tion—was, after all, very much worse than his bite, confessed to 
his Kilcrona fellow-officials that the desolate creature’s face and 
questions morning after morning were like a stab to him. It 
was a sad, sad thing to have to meet the half-hoping, half-despair- 
ing inquiry, “Is there e’er a word, sergeant dear?” with the 
same hopeless answer, “ Not a word, ma'am.” 

The town children stopped their play when she approached, 
and, in their deep sympathy and anxiety to comfort her, asked 
after Tim and Johnny. “They’re well, darlings,” she would 
answer drearily ; “ but Tom—little Tom!” Those children are 
grown now, but that sad time is ever renewed for them in the 
heavy weather of late autumn. Never was a more sullen Octo- 
ber than that memorable one in Kilcrona. The Glenribbon for- 
ests, always sombre, stretching away darkly for miles and miles, 
were more than ever suggestive of “the ghoul-haunted wood- 
lands of Weir”; the river, fed by a hundred bursting upland 
streams, flowed with leaden, treacherous quiet over all the green 
inches, and the rain came down as hopelessly and heavily asa 
mourner’s tears above a grave. In those times the Kilcrona 
children were haunted by the thought of the mother in the bal- 
lad and her “ plaintive calling ” 


“O’erthe mountain, through the wildwood, where his childhood loved to 
stray,” 


for the boy whom the fairies had stolen, and some of the grace 
of that poetic and most tragic figure fell, in their imagination, on 
the bereaved Glenribbon widow. 


ITI. 


And so October passed away, and All Souls’, the mournful 
festival of the dying year, the day set apart amid falling rain and 
withering leaves, brooded over by gray, sad skies and chanted 
to by banshee winds, came around once more. Up on the raes* 
people lit the long All Souls’ candle early and sat sorrowfully by 
its pale light, thinking of their dead. Inthe old churchyard in 
Kilcrona the mounds were grown over with rank grass and net- 
tles, and few were the flowers to be seen in that city of the ab- 
sent. But warm in the hearts of those they left behind were the 
occupants of those neglected graves. Remembrance, hot, quick 


* Moors, 
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tears, and aching, passionate prayers for a happy reunion were 
the rue and rosemary and blossoming white roses that garlanded 
the resting-places of the beloved. 

The candle in Nelly Marooney’s window threw a long lance 
of light out across her yard to the dark rae beyond, making her 
cabin, on its high perch, a kind of light-house to travellers, if any 
there were, on the mail-road. It was late, and the rest of her 
household, a widowed sister and her children, were asleep; but 
Nelly, with her heart stirred to keenest recollection by the anni- 
versary and the doleful sobbing and crying of the wind about 
the house, could neither sleep nor rest. The ray of the candle 
pointed straight to the fir-wood in Glenribbon when she looked 
out into the night, and she stood there, her eyes fixed gloomily 
in that direction. All day long, in town with her milk and up 
here at her work, her thoughts had been back to a time when in- 
stead of the gloom of the firs and oaks the country-side smiled 
with pleasant farms. But the owner of that fair estate had been 
seized with a hatred of the sight of his fellow-men—a life of riot 
and good-fellowship ending in sour- misanthropy—and nothing 
would please him but to shift as far off as possible all signs and 
tokens of human neighborhood from around his dwelling. To 
wish with the autocrat was only to have his desire obeyed, no 
matter at what cost; and thus in less than a twelvemonth every 
one of the homes in Glenribbon was laid low, and in five years 
the owner was surrounded by the desolate but acceptable lone- 
liness of miles of young forest. It was twenty years ago to-night 
since the first stroke of the crowbar was laid at the -pleasant 
homes, and on the site of the old village the firs, from what she 
could hear—for the place was accursed and few visited it—were 
great trees now. Nelly’s reflections were interrupted by a 
sound of disturbance from the shed where the cow and the hens 
were housed, and she went out to see to matters there. When 
she returned to the house her sister was sitting up in bed and 
trembling violently. “O Nelly!” she said, “1’m fairly, fairly 
killed from listening to little Tom Corbett all night. To hear 
the crying of him, an’ I couldn’t see him at all! O Nelly, Nelly, 
poor little Tom! I thought we were at home in the old place 
down the glen, and that I was inside, an’ I heard him going 
‘around an’ around, crying as if he was lost, but I couldn’t see 
him when I went to the door—there was. never a light in the 
house—an’ I couldn’t call out to him, although I tried. O Nelly, 
poor Tommy, poor little Tommy!” The influence of the dream 
was still so strong on her that it was only by a violent effort she 
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quieted herself and listened and tried to believe it when her sis- 
ter told her it was the sound of the wind that put the fancies 
about Tommy, of whom they talked a good deal, in her head. 
But the dream made a deep impression on Nelly herself, and 
when she lay down to rest the thought of the lost child wander. 
ing and weeping around the old home pursued her even into 
her dreams. She was once more sitting with her mother at the 
fireside, waiting up for her father and brothers, who were at the 
fair, but whose graves under the abbey wall in the churchyard 
she remembered through it all. They were long in coming, so 
long that the wind had time to change into a sound that resolved 
itself into the moaning of a grief-worn child. With a finger 
raised and a listening look in her infinitely tender eyes, her mo. 
ther—she died in the frost and snow of their first winter on the 
raes, the earliest victim of the cruel change—waited for a repeti- 
tion of the sound, which was more mournful than the first. Run- 
ning to the door, they both peered into the thick darkness, but 
no moving creature was visible, although the moaning voice was 
quite near. “Come, a-gilibeg,” said the mother coaxingly, 
“come here to us out of the cold! Come, darling, come!” 
But pleading was vain ; the waif, crying desolately, kept up his 
unseen wandering about the house. They followed, led by the 
voice, but nothing met their arms, when they stretched them out 
to shelter and rescue the child, only formless air. “O dar- 
ling!” said the mother again, and her voice, it seemed to Nelly, 
would have drawn the dead to her, “if you are lost we'll take 
you home. We'll take care of you and love you.” They had 
retreated into the house as she said this, so that the child might 
take courage to enter. The flame and glow of the fire had 
died down by this time and nothing remained but a bed of gray 
ashes on the hearth. While Nelly was kindling the turf anew 
a small figure passed in and seated itself, with its face to the wall, 
at her mother’s feet. It was still moaning piteously and reject- 
ed, with a despairing movement, all their efforts at comforting it. 
When the flames were high again they could see that the 
child’s dress, soaked with rain, was of plaid, and in his pinafore 
were tories from the fir-trees near the dorheen. Do what they 
would, they could not comfort it or cause it to turn its face. 
towards them. It held its pinafore tightly and seemed absorbed 
in its sorrow, while Nelly was tortured by a dim, haunting re- 
membrance of its identity. .. . 

It was not yet daylight when the mooing of the cow awoke 
Nelly out of her painful dream, which she could not convince 
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herself, at that ghostly hour, was alla phantasm. pn irresistible 
impulse was drawing her down to the long-shunned fir-wood, 
and she could not rest until she had seen the place, which, fire- 
lighted and with the walls and roof and belongings of old, was 
so vivid to her during the night. My God! if all that had hap- 
pened since long ago were a dream, that the father and brothers 
had not broken their hearts trying to wring a living from the 
barren rae, if the mother were still untouched by the blight.of 
the mountain winter, that the forest above the site of the old 
homes were but a dreadful nightmare! She must have been 
half-dreaming still when, dressing herself and drawing her cloak 
about her, she closed the door and took her way to Glenribbon. 
Ah! but the awakening came soon. The sullen, silent woods 
stretched grimly along the glen and hillside, and there was not 
asign of former human occupation within them, except the scat- 
tered stones that had once formed part of the homestead-walls. 
In the depth of the fir-wood Nelly knelt, with bitter tears, on the 
spot where she had seen her mother sitting last night. Under 
the moss and grass was still a portion of the old flagged fire- 
place, which she passionately kissed. When, after a_while, she 
lifted her face, the gray dawn had broken, bringing out each 
separate feature of what had been dense black shadows half 
an hour before: the white tombstone, not far away, of him to 
whom the forest owed its origin—for the crowning shame of 
having their destroyer buried, according to his will, among their 
ruined hearthstones had been inflicted on the banished people 
—the clumps of laurel glistening with the night-mist, and the 
briers and bracken dropping sodden, yellow leaves upon the 
grass. Covering up the old fireplace again as if it had been 
a disturbed grave, Nelly moved aside a straying brier-branch. 
Ah, my God! my God! what was this ?—this little dress of 
faded plaid, this torn pinafore full of fir-cones and clasped tightly 
by a poor, dead baby-hand, this little face turned downward? 

And so they came to know in Kilcrona that neither tinker 
nor stroller had stolen the Glenribbon baby, that the tragic fate 
that lay before him on the day Larry Jot promised him the 
“grand new song-book” was to die less than half a mile away 
from home, of cold and grief and terror, in the artificial solitude 
created by a monster whose existence had been so depraved that 
the sight of his fellow-men was unendurable to him. 
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REASONS WHY WE SHOULD BELIEVE IN GoD, LOVE GoD, AND OBEy Gop. 
By Peter H. Burnett. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 

Mr. Burnett is an old gentleman seventy-eight years of age, residing, 
after a long, active, and variegated life, in patriarchal prosperity and peace 
at San Francisco, surrounded by a large family of children and grand. 
children. He was born in Tennessee, and has spent his life partly in that 
State, but also for considerable periods in Missouri, Oregon, and California, 
everywhere a pioneer, and showing a most energetic character and the 
highest moral rectitude. He went to California in 1848; in 1849 he was 
elected the first governor of the State, and in 1859 he was appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court. In boyhood he had but a short allowance of the ' 
plainest common-school education. He was admitted to the bar after six 
months’ reading of law, and afterwards took advantage of six months’ 
seclusion, on account of ill health, to devote that time also to the study of 
his profession. He is, therefore, a self-made man, and seldom has one 
made such solid attainments in various important branches of knowledge, 
and educated himself so well, with such limited advantages. He has been 
by turns lawyer, merchant, banker, and legislator, besides having gone 
through all the hard manual labor which fell to his lot in youth. The 
large and vigorously written book which he has now sent to the press, and 
which has been published in a handsome style by Mr. Kehoe, of New 
York, shows that he still possesses the robust strength of manhood, al- 
though almost an octogenarian. 

In 1846 Mr. Burnett, who had belonged to the sect of the Campbellites, 
became a Catholic. He gave the reasons of his faith in an able plea for 
the Catholic Church contained in a large volume entitled Zhe Path which 
Led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. 

The present work treats of Natural Theology and the Evidences of 
Revelation, with expositions of some special doctrines in the way of re- 
moving objections based on these doctrines. 

Mr. Burnett, in his Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer (p. 85), 
quotes from a Protestant writer the opinion that lawyers, more than any 
class of men, have shown clearness of judgment and ability in weighing 
and marshalling proofs in respect to this great theme of the evidences of 
religion. Mr. Burnett accounts for this, by himself accepted fact, from 
the logical talent necessary to success at the bar, the superior mental 
training of the profession, and the habit of referring to decisions of judi- 
cial tribunals. 

He himself is a specimen of this class of writers, and his book is a 
specimen of the kind of writings on theological topics in which legal and 
judicial skill in-argument, in the array of testimonies, and in the formation 
of analytical judgments is employed with powerful effect. ; 

As an impartial critic we are bound to point out, nevertheless, that in 
respect to one of the topics of Catholic doctrine handled by Mr. Burnett 
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his exposition does not fully express this doctrine in its whole extent. 
This is, namely, the absolute supernaturalness of the cause, the principle, 
the motive, and the nature of the assent of divine faith. “In some compa- 
ratively rare cases,” writes Mr. Burnett on p. 541, “where the worthy in- 
quirer possesses superior intellect and ample opportunity, he may, by 
long, careful study, profound reasoning, personal experience, and close 
observation, come to the conclusion that God truly made the Christian 
revelation, and that it is impossible for him to lie. This case, however, 
is quite exceptional. The great mass of men, either by choice or from 
necessity, arrzve at true fatth in a different way. Our Lord said: Ask and it 
shall be given to you, etc.” In this extract and its context the distinction is 
not clearly enough marked between the preamble of faith and faith itself. 
The conclusion reached by reasoning is a rational conviction. This 
rational conviction does not require such exceptional conditions as those 
which are mentioned. Even cnildren and illiterate persons must have a 
rational motive for the judgment of their minds that God reveals the truth 
which the church proposes to their belief. The grace of God is adso- 
lutely necessary for every one in order that he may rise above a merely 
natural conviction to the assent of divine faith by an act of the will. made 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, yet freely made, which determines 
the mind to a supernatural assent to the truth which God reveals, because 
he reveals it, who cannot be deceived or deceive. And this assent of faith, 
produced by a divine light and inspiration in a human subject elevated by 
grace above his merely natural condition and operation, is not merely “a 
faith which, 2% most cases, is greater than that which the evidence of the 
truth of Christianity would produce in their minds independently of the 
grace of God,” but one which surpasses in firmness, and transcends in 
certainty, 2 a// cases, every merely natural assent. 

Again, in.respect to mysteries, the distinction between truths which 
transcend comprehension and those which transcend understanding is not 
sufficiently expressed. The truth that God is the self-existing, most per- 
fect Being is intelligible by its intrinsic reason to the natural understand- 
ing, yet it cannot be comprehended. The mysteries of faith are above the 
scope of reason, they are not evident to the understanding even when 
proposed to faith by the divine revelation, and are believed purely on the 
divine veracity. This is the doctrine defined by the Council of the Vatican. 
The being and perfections of God, the credibility of his revelation, the 
divine institution and supreme authority of the Catholic Church and many 
doctrines not above reason, can be demonstrated so completely that there 
is no reason for a prudent doubt. It is, moreover, evidently reasonable 
and obligatory to assent to the truth of mysteries revealed by God, on his 
veracity. There are harmonies between these mysteries and the truths of 
reason which a mind enlightened by faith can discern in an imperfect and 
obscure manner. Thisis the U/¢ééma Thule of the human mind. Theregion 
beyond is the object of faith, which is an obscure light, and cannot become 
evident except in the clear light of glory. 

Mr. Burnett has given an excellent demonstration of the preamble of 
faith, and his two solid essays taken together furnish ample proof to any 
intelligent and candid mind that it is the height of reason to be a Catholic 
and the depth of folly to be an infidel or an atheist. 
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MODERN SCIENTIFIC VIEWS AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES COMPARED. By 
Rev. John Gmeiner, Professor in the Theological Seminary at St. Fran- 
cis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. Milwaukee: J. H. Yewdale & Sons. 1884, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


We have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to this 
little work. Of course, in two hundred and twelve small octavo pages we 
dare not hope for exhaustive treatment of the difficulties to be met with in 
astronomy, geology and paleontology, biology, psychology, and the theory 
of evolution. But more will be found than we dared hope for, and we 
should be at a loss to point out in English a better discussion in a few pages 
of the questions which arise in psychology, especially on the distinction 
between sensation and intelligence. The opposing theories, with the foun- 
dations on which they rest, are clearly stated and the scholastic theory ex- 
plained in an admirably exact manner and as fully as is compatible with the 
vastness of the field Father Gmeiner has undertaken tocover. This chapter, 
together with a recent article of Mr. St. George Mivart, “A Limit to Evolu- 
tion,” in the Nineteenth Century, will be of great service to the many who 
are interested in the question of evolution. We can heartily recommend 
this little work as one well calculated to be of great service in showing 
that religion has nothing to fear from truly scientific research and investi- 
gation. From the religious standpoint Father Gmeiner shows that there 
is no conflict; from the scientific standpoint the same thing has recently 
been affirmed in the best and most authoritative way by the president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Lord Rayleigh, 
in his address at the recent meeting at Montreal. His words are so im- 
portant, mot only on account of their author's high position among men of 
science but also of their own intrinsic excellence, that, though somewhat 
lengthy, we shall quote them in full: 


‘* Many excellent people are afraid of science as tending towards materialism. That such 
apprehension should exist is not surprising, for unfortunately there are writers, speaking in the 
name of science, who have set themselves to foster it. It is true that among scientific men, as 
in other classes, crude views are to be met with as to the deeper of things of nature ; but that 
the life-long beliefs of Newton, of Faraday, and of Maxwell are inconsistent with the scientific 
habit of mind is surely a proposition which I need not pause to refute, It would be easy, how- 
ever, to lay too much stress upon the opinions of even such distinguished workers as these. Men 
who devote their lives to investigation cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, and endeavor 
instinctively to clear up, and not, as is too often the case in business and politics, to obscure, a 
difficult question. So far the-opinion of a scientific worker may have a special value, but I do 
not think he has a claim superior to that of other educated men to assume the attitude of the 
prophet. In his heart he knows that underneath the theories that he constructs there lie contra- 
dictions which he cannot reconcile. The higher mysteries of being, if penetrable at all by human 
intellect, require other weapons than those of calculation and experiment. Without encroaching 
upon grounds appertaining to the theologian and the philosopher, the domain of natural science 
is surely broad enough to satisfy the wildest ambition of its devotees,” 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1885 (seventeenth 
year). With calendars calculated for different parallels of latitude, and 
adapted for use throughout the United States. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


Seventeen years is a long time in the life of a periodical publication, but 
the Jilustrated Catholic Family Annual does not look its age. Its issue for 
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1885 is brighter, fresher, more a/#ve—to use an expressive word—than any 
of its predecessors. Years have only brought it strength and ripeness (per- 
haps the right thing to say, then, is that it does look its age). Its one 
hundred and sixty-eight pages are packed full of information which no 
American Catholic can afford to be without, and with bright articles which 
make it as readable a little volume as one could take up in a leisure hour. 
Nearly every distinguished Catholic who died within the past year has a 
carefully-prepared biographical notice and a well-engraved portrait. Thus 
among others are noticed Bishop McMullen, of Davenport, Iowa; Arch- 
bishop Perché, of New Orleans; Bishop Quinlan, of Mobile; the Rev. 
Henry Formby (author of the illustrated Bzble and Church History); Arch- 
bishop Vaughan, of Sydney ; the two Abbés de Ratisbonne, of Jerusalem 
(the conversion of one of whom from Judaism is attributed to a miracle), 
and many others. Nor are these notices confined to distinguished ecclesi- 
astics. Such Catholic laymen as the late Richard Doyle, the caricaturist, 
and Hendrik Conscience, the Flemish novelist (whose portraits, by the 
way, and those of the Abbés Ratisbonne and Archbishops Vaughan and 
Perché, are perhaps the best of a strikingly good collection), receive a 
similar attention; and articles are devoted to Catholic laymen like the 
Hon. Eugene Casserly and Judge Gaston of North Carolina, whose lives 
are special examples to American youth. Places of American historical 
interest are described and illustrated, and one of the most interesting 
things in the book is an account of old St. Peter’s, in Barclay Street, the 
first Catholic church in New York, whose hundredth anniversary will be 
celebrated in November next year. Capital articles are those on the 
Propaganda, the castles of Wartburg and Canossa. Among the lighter 
contributions a leap-year idyl by Mr. Maurice F. Egan, which is made the 
subject of ten illustrations, is specially good. The excellent account of 
Father Junipero Serra and his work should also be mentioned. We have 
named here but a small portion of the contents of this excellent little pub- 
lication, whose compilers seem to have striven to give it the accuracy of a 
book of reference as well as the attractiveness of a Christmas annual. 


LuTHER: An Historical Portrait. By J. Verres,D.D. London: Burns & 
Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


An indirect ‘but none the less real and important effect of the recent 
glorification of Luther has been to direct the attention of Catholics to the 
Reformer’s life and works. We noticed a few months ago the exceedingly 
valuable little pamphlet of Father O’Conor, in which, with the utmost care 
and accuracy, were exhibited in Luther’s own words the genuine doctrines 
of this “second founder of Christianity.” We have now to call our reader’s 
attention to a larger work on the same subject, written with the like 
scholarly attention to accuracy and complete mastery of the subject. 
The object of Dr. Verres has not been to give a complete and detailed life 
of Luther. His desire has been that the Reformer should describe himself, 
his character, and his work in his own words. At the same time the author 
has not omitted what was necessary in the way of historical elucidation ; 
and readers of the work will find many things of great value in this part. 
The main interest, however, lies in the opinions and views of Luther as he 
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himself enunciated them. We shall be much surprised if these Opinions 
and views will not excite the abhorrence of many who glory in the name of 
Protestant. While they will find much to gratify their dislike of the pope, 
they will learn that in the opinion of the Reformer there was one more 
worthy of detestation—namely, the prophet of whom our Lord was the 
antitype: “The Lord will raise up to thee a prophet of thy nation Jzke unto 
me”’ (Deut. xviii. 15). This is the way in which Luther speaks of this pro- 
phet, Moses: “If you are prudent send that stammering and stuttering (6a/- 
bum et blesum) Moses with his law far away from you, and be not influenced 
by his terrific threats. Look upon him with suspicion, as upon a heretic, 
excommunicated, damned, worse than the pope and devil” (p. 137). Ex- 
tracts of a similar character might be multiplied giving Luther’s judgment 
on many other doctrines which we are fain to believe good Protestants 
nowadays would agree with Catholics in regarding as sacred. Students of 
politics also will find much to interest them in the treatment accorded to 
the peasants in their revolt : “A rebel is not worthy that one should answer 
him with reason; he is not accessible to them; the fist has to answer such 
jaws, until the blood spurts out from the nose” (p. 241). Again: “I, Mar- 
tin Luther, have during the rebellion killed all the peasants, for I have com- 
manded that they should be killed” (p. 240). Even if it is possible to un- 
derstand how the most militarily organized of nations in modern times can 
look up with reverence to such a teacher, it passes our comprehension how 
citizens of countries with free institutions should make a man of this stamp 
an object of regard. Lovers of “urbanity” in controversial literature will 
scarcely find a model in one whose habit it was to call his opponents 
“liars,” “sows,” “ stupid-heads,” “ mad-brains,” and other names with which 
we dare not sully our pages. Yet people glorify this man, and those who 
glorify him are the enlightened and cultivated, the promoters of progress, 
pure religion, and civilization, and his opponents are obscurantists and reac- 
tionaries and enemies of the Gospel! God help us! After the appearance 
of this book, however, and others of a similar character which have lately 
been published, there can be no excuse for the dense ignorance which has 
hitherto been common. Very few, doubtless, have access to the original 
editions of Luther’s works, or the time to wade through them. But any 
one who wishes can find in the present volume enough to make him thank 
God that he and such a man cannot be classed under any common religious 
name; or, if he has that misfortune, to make him ask himiself whether he 
cannot find a way of removing that blot from his soul. 


’ LIFE OF VEN. PADRE JUNIPERO SERRA. Translated from the Spanish of 
Father Palon by Very Rev. Joachim Adam, V.G., Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco: P. E. Dougherty & Co. 1884. 


The story of the Franciscan missions in California is the most delight- 
ful chapter in the religious history of the North American continent, and 
this work gives the only full and authentic account of the founder of these 
missions, Father Junipero Serra, justly styled the Apostle of California. It 
was written a hundred years ago at the Mission Dolores, San Francisco, 
amid the scenes which it describes. Its author, Father Palon, was the 
pupil, friend, and_companion of Father Serra in‘ life, and he it was who 
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closed the great missionary’s eyes in death. The narrative is simple and 
direct, like a chronicle of the olden time ; the facts and incidents of Padre 
Junipero’s saintly life and heroic labors are agreeably told, and it enables 
us besides to form a very good idea of the Pacific slope and its inhabitants 
when the tide of Spanish conquest first touched its distant shores. 

. The Very Rev. Joachim Adam, to whose industry and research we are 
already indebted for much important information relating to the early 
missions of California, has in this instance done more than the work of 
a mere translator, for he has filled in the gaps and rounded out the narra- 
tive and made the relation complete. The value of the publication is still 
further heightened by its rarity, there being only a few copies now extant 
even in the original Spanish. 

The translation is fittingly dedicated to the venerable Archbishop Ale- 
many, who for four-and-thirty years has emulated the missionary labors of 
California’s first apostle, and who, a son of St. Dominic, has watered the 
cross planted by the sons of St. Francis until it has become a great and 
flourishing tree. 

We would earnestly recommend the perusal of this plain, unvarnished 
record of a noble life spent in the service of God and man. 


A SERMON AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. By Bishop Ullathorne. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This is a sermon against drunkenness, and no mistake. It attacks the 
vice most vigorously, and pictures the degradation of the victim with an 
eloquence seldom equalled. It is the sketch of a master’s hand who is in- 
tensely conscious of the reality of his work and seeks to give it full ex- 
pression, and, although so forcible in its treatment and intense in its ear- 
nestness, it is the plain, simple truth; there is nothing extreme or exagge- 
rated about it. The malice of the sin of drunkenness and its consequences 
are stated in the usual way, and the remedies suggested are moderate and 
practical, 

Sermons of this character frequently preached from our pulpits would, 
we think, do much to restrain a vice that is the fruitful source of almost 
every evil against which we contend. And is it not somewhat strange 
that in a country where the evil of drink is so widespread and soul-de- 
stroying so few sermons, comparatively, are preached directly against it, 
and the lecture-platform is left to do the most important work of the 
pulpit ? 


De DISPENSATIONIBUS MATRIMONIALIBUS JUXTA RECENTISSIMAS S. URB. 
Conc. RESOLUTIONES. Auctore Zephyrino Zitelli, S.T.D., LL.D., etc. 
Rome: Apud Typogr. de P. F. Pretio Libell. 2. 1884. 


Monsignor Zitelli, as a prelate of the Roman Curia and enjoying all the 
advantages of the counsel and supervision of the highest Roman authori- 
ties, is plainly one unusually well qualified for the task he has undertaken 
under the auspices of Cardinal Simeoni. Every priest will see by the title 
how practical and valuable is this drochure of one hundred and fifty pages, 
which is a succinct and summary epitome of the ecclesiastical law on dis- 
pensations, with juridical forms and a reprint of the most important consti- 
tutions and instructions of the Holy See. 
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UBaALDo UBALDI. II Libro di Giobbe Tradotto e Spiegato dal 
Ernesto Renan. Estratto dal periodico La Rassegna Italiana. Rom 
1883. 7 

L’ECCLESIASTE, etc. 

In CaNTICO DEI CANTICI, etc. 


The members of our clergy who are Italians, and all others who hay 
been educated at Rome, know well the merits and reputation of 
Ubaldi. Indeed, we may extend this remark to all Catholic ecclesiastia 
who are versed in the study of the best authors on the Holy Scrip ire 
Dr. Ubaldi’s visit to this country in the company of Monsignor Rone tt 
and Count Mirafoschi, when the dignity of cardinal was conferred on the 
venerable Archbishop of New York, has left a very pleasant memory of is 
genial qualities in the minds of all who had the pleasure of making hil 
acquaintance. The three short treatises which he has sent us are woftl 
of his learning, and each one of them contains an admirable refutation of 
the pseudo-criticism of Renan on its respective topic. f 
Voca AND Action-LanGuace. By E. N. Kirby, Teacher of Elocution if : 

Lynn High School. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885, if 


Elocution is growing more into favor with educationists. But it is still) 
far from being thought so much of as the Athenians or the Romang 
thought of it. Public speaking in our day has been regarded too much im 
the light of a natural gift and too little as an art—except in the seminaries: 
of the Catholic Church, where the art of teaching how to preach is given its} 
right place. Let a man be natural, they say, and if it be in him he will) 
prove an orator. This is a gravemistake. It is very difficult for some men 
to be natural in the sense meant. A man may be a “born orator” and yet® 
be unable to produce nine-tenths of what ought to be his full oratorical] 
effect, simply because he has not cultivated the art of oratory. Demos” 
thenes was the greatest of the orators, but Demosthenes was howled off the] 
hustings by the Athenian populace time after time when he began his® 
career. Satyrus, the actor, showed him his mistake, and Demosthenes } 
shaved one side of his head so that he might not be tempted to leave his 7 
study until he had made himself a thorough elocutionist. We are glad to % 
see the number of handbooks on elocution increasing. The one before us 
claims to broach no original theory; but it presents the whole subject, from q 
the proper culture of the voice to the art of proper expression by voice and | 
action. Its instructions are thoroughly practical and sensible. 


THE “AVE MARIA” SERIES: No Francis Macary, the Cabinet- maker of 
Lavaur, by Henri Lassare. ‘No. 2. Rosa Ferrucci: A Memoir and 
Letters, by Henry Perreyve. Notre Dame, Indiana: “Ave Maria” 
Press. 1884. 

This pair of pure and charming little stories, both translations from the — 
French, seem to be the} first of a series which the publishers of the Av a 
Maria are about to issue. It is a very commendable project; and we 
congratulate the publishers on the taste with which their opening issues 
are got up. These two small volumes in their plain covers and clear type | 
are a pleasant contrast to the vulgar and gaudy little prints that too often ; 
come under the notice of the Catholic reviewer. 3 








